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Normal Readers. 


By Dr. A. N. RAUB, 


Principal of Penna. State Normal School, Lock Haven. 


These Readers were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. teaching in the various 
grades, the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, Ae observed 
the wants of the different grades, and these Reapers are the result of this 
experience. The unprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 
proves conclusively that they are on the right plan. 

THEY ARE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTBATED, HAVE CLEAR TYPE, AND 
ARE SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND. 

entire satisfaction wherever used. They are nic grade 
whe: — well them are highly pleased with the 4 — 
use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00, 


By G. BUCKWALTER, 
Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and con- 
tains only familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive lessons, 
many of them being in script. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
pronounced, conveniently arranged in Alphabetical lists, with their appropriate 
diacritical marks. 

A large number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have been 
especially selected for this work. — 

Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
900 Chestnut Street. 6 Bend Street. 205 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1882. 


— 


You Have Needed, ADVERTISING PAYS. 


if You Use a Proper Medium, 


Our advertisement in THE JOURNAL during January, 1882, brought us over 200 answers, and has been 
worth hundreds of dollars to us; because it brought to notice what progressive teachers want, and what, 
without an exception, received the highest praise. We publish , 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR, 


a handsome, national, vigorous, thoughtful, monthly magazine. You ought to see a copy. While we do not 

send samples, unless so requested, we would like to receive such a request from every reader of this journal 

who is ready to give his or her patronage and influence if it is merited. We invite inspection and criticism. 
ADDRESS, 


L. W. APPLEGATE, Lockport, III. 


TUITION OF TEACHERS 1 


AND OF 


Candidates tor Harvard and the English Universities, 
DURING THE VACATION, 
BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


De. HuMPHREYS will read with a few private pupils during the Summer Vacation, from July 18th, 
* pee — classes of HARVARD there are some members of good rank who were prepared by 
. Humphreys. 
In the last five years four candidates for HARVARD hawe been entirely prepared in GREEK in one year, 
Two candidates rejected last July have, after reading very diligently with him during the vacation, been 
admitted at the late September examination, making the total number of Harvard undergraduates prepared by 
him one hundred and twenty-seven. : 
The next YEARLY SESSION will commence Sept. 28, 1882, when three pupils of either sex can, on stving 
thoroughly satisfactory evidence of good character, manners, and disposition, be received into his family, 
three others into the house of his chief assistant. 


1 4 to he made for the Vacation before June 25th, and for the Yearly Course before September Ist, 
0 370-f 


372.4 


HUMPHREYS, 129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass, 


JOURNAL SEMI-MENSUEL. 


Les “ Réeréations Philologiques,” par L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL. D., auteur des “ Causeries avec mes 
Eléves,” etc., paraftront le ler et le 15 de chaque mois, à partir du ler terrier. Chaque numéro contiendra une 
traduction du “ Vicar of Wakefield,” une autre de“ The Lady of Lyons ; des études sur la grammaire et sur 
les idiotismes ; une étude sur le“ De Bello Galllco“ de César, et une correspondance avec les abonnés. Le 
de l'abonnement, $2.00 par an, $1.00 pour six mois, doit étre envoyé au r ur, 74 West 35th Street, New 
York, Un numéro sera envoyé gratis aux personnes qui le demanderont. 


A partir du 15 mars les “ Récréations ament 16 page 2 une couverture, Le programme du 2 des 


langues session) ac compagnera le numéro du ler Avril, 


To the Teachers: 


Inkwell into their schools during the coming vacation. 


All who have suffered annoyance from poor inkwells should secure the introduction of The Best 
Request the committees to supply you with the only inkwell in exist- 


ence that will effectually prevent evaporation, exclude dust, prevent corrosion, and save 90 per cent. of ink now used in old- 


style wells. 


The Best Inkwell received the only Medal and Diploma awarded for inkwells at the 


reat Industrial Exhibi- 


tions in Boston, and it has been adopted in preference to all others in the principal cities of New * and and other parts of 


the country. 


A. D. ALBEE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


— 


Teachers can DOUBLE 
THEIR INCOMES by starting 
Brancu of the MxIS 
TERSCHAFT ScHoot oF Lin- 
GUISTRY.” 


Sample Copies of French or German, 25 cts. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 


The Shortest and Most Practical Methed of Acquiring Complete Fluency of Speech in 


French and German. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


The Nation: “Dr. Ros- 
enthal’s ‘ Meisterschaft System’ 
is the best yet devised for gain- 
ing complete fluency of speech 
in a short time.” 


Teacher’s Complete Outfit, $3.00. 


W: WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S 


uality that belongs to first-class School Pens. 
44, 128, are especially recommended. Order through the Stationers and 


Newsdealers. 


en- 
uine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented to their 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 
Their standard Nos., 333, 


HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. . 


It were done quickly.” 


If it were done, when tis done, then 'twere well 


WHAT? 7 
Supplying your Schools with DIXON’S PENCILS. - 


Send your address (inclosing 9 cents in stamps) and get a complete self-explanatory Catalogue, and 
Samples worth double your money; then each one can be his or her judge of their merits. c 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


— Macbeth. 
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R. & J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages fee. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
tor three stamps. 

— Mention this paper. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, Schoo], Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais. 


MENEELY & bl. WEST TROY, I. I. 
SILK BANNERS A 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 ss 


you want to be Telegraph Operater, send 25 
| C. E. JONES A BRO., Cineinnadl, 4 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 


— — 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


Writine IS, 
FLUID, 
Best Known. 1824 


Astronomical 


And LANDSCAPE TELESCOPES 
of our own make, and all the details of con- 
struction and carefal adjustment of same 
personally attended to 1 ourselves. 

Send 3-ct. stamp for illustrated catalogue 
of Telescopes and all Optical Instruments. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
802 928 Broadway, New Vork. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sold for 1.50 at ail Stationers, or at 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Suver, cheaper 
than any other firm in the 
„ Satisfaction in every 
A case, onograms cut and en- 
» graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all 
of the country. Send stamp 
for Illustrated Price-list. 

ROBT. W. KIP 


365 tf 
ORGANS #45 


PIANOS & Up. 
ORCANS 


AN IMMENSE STOCK of SECOND 
6005 ORDER ut 
NS. ILLUST 
: & CO., Manufacturers 
Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


EA send¥your name and“ address 
CHER the K RN YORK 
'RAYW®O ©@., 16 New Church Street, 


N. V., and you will receive a samplegot. the New 
ENAMELED CHALA (386m 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated,” Triumph ” Dovetaled Desks 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
B Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
1 Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & Co., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 


335 No, 19 Bond Street, New York. 
22 BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Arch Street, PHIADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 19360 


Five Octaves, one 3-5 Sets Reeds, Fight Stops, 
including Sub- Bass, Ociave Coupler, Stool, 
Book and Music, in Solid Black Walnut Case 


> 
Fancy High Top, as above. 


ONLY $30. 


Tumis Oncaw 1s Burtt ow THE OLD Prax. 


Famous 
27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90, 


Soon to advance to $125. Order now. Remit by 

Bank Draft, Post Office Order, or Registered 

Letter. Boxed and shipped without a Moment's 
Tess or call upon 


F, BEATTY Washington, New 


Ham BOOKCASES, Most portable, 
cheapest, handiest; of 2 to 8 adjustable shelves, 
each holding 100 lbs., handsomely finisht. of kiln-dried 
hard woods. Price, $1.00 to 7425. Cuts of 10 styles 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


I. 
SHELDON & CO.’S 


MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


This is an entirely new series of Readers in five books. They are very 
elegantly illustrated, and the first three are bound in full cloth, 

Many of the best educators in this country have assisted in their prepara. 
tion, and the books embody the best methods of teaching. 

We only ask for them a comparison with the best heretofore published. 

Sample pages sent on application, or the First Reader on receipt of 
10 cts.; Second on receipt of 14 cts., and Third on receipt of 20 cts, 

The Fourth Reader will be ready about July Ist. 


II. 
PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 


WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 
Ready about May /s?. 


Professor Patterson is the author of ‘‘ Pazterson’s Common School 
Speller,” and heller and Analyzer and School Etymology,” 
which books have had, and are yet having, an immense sale. 

This book is an earnest effort, by a most careful, painstaking, and successful 
teacher, to embody all — “tes — m4 — in the Language Lesson 
System, with the older and more rigid rules of Grammar. 

‘ We believe that it will be the best teaching book on this subject 
ever published. 


->— 


WE CONTINUE TO PUBLISH: 


OLNEY’S NEW ARITHMETICS (in Two Books, which are having 
a great sale). 

PATTERSON'S SPELLERS, 

COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 

AVERY'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY, 

HILL’S RHETORICS, 

SHAW’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

* OLNEY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS, 

LOSSING’S HISTORIES, 

ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, 

HOOKER’S NEW PHYSIOLOGY, 

HAVENS’ AND WAYLAND’S INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
869 Wabash Av., Chicago. 8 Murray St., New York. 


Or WARREN P. ADAMS, 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHILT ES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
Neuralgia; refreshing the nerv.s tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 
Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. Ut is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; and a 
better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain anda body. 

PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 
For sale by draggists, or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY & Co., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, new vorx, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


W. MEYER, YORK.” 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


1866. 
Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00; also to his elegant Machines 
igh , and Apparatus, Catalogues on application. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF : 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
STEEL” PENS. 


J. & H. BEHRGE 


Fatentees agents, Library Bu 82 — 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


free. 
ley St., Boston. 
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LFSSONS. 


BY SALLIE NEILL ROACH. 


„The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to 
hi are the le, books, animals, plants, stones, and 
be, and abows kins,” — Gilbert Hamerton. 4 
There are lessons to learn through the school-time of life, 
In the great, pressing throng, mid its hurry and strife; 
There are teachers around us great truths to make plain; 
There are sources from whieh daily knowledge to gain. 


There are lessons of love from the birds and the flowers, 
Whose perfume and song fill the glad summer hours; 
There are lessons of trust and of hope when the snow 
Wraps in semblance of death the new life we shall know, 


There are lessons of might in the starry-gemmed sky,— 
In the voice of the wind as it swift passeth by; 

There are lessons of awe in the broad crested waves, 
Breaking still as they broke over centuries’ graves. 


There are lessons of toil from the insect in air; 
There are lessons of patience, and duty, and care. 
While the woodland reéchoes with industry's tones, 
Shall, we “‘ little lower than angels, be drones ? 


There are lessons of man’s mental gifts in the store 

Of rich, garnered knowledge each age reckons more. 
Shall not yet every year, every nation and clime, 

Man by man, add the gems that shall each tell its time ? 


There are lessons of life as each day turns the page, 
From the spring-time of youth to the frost-time of age; 
There are lessons of wanderings, lessons of tears, 
Re-echoed in wails floating on through the years. 


Aye, and still there are lessons of honor and right, 
Like radiant beams shining far through the night; 
There are lesson of manhood, and wisdom, and truth, 
Unrolled for the guidance and welfare of youth. 


Let us heed them,—these lessons for mind and for heart,— 
Gleaning still, day by day, that each God-given part, 
Well schooled through the years, form at last the grand whole, 
Which shall yet live eternal,—a perfected soul. 

Exchange 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Nature makes her pupils observe, investigate, re- 


peat, reflect, experiment, compare, and verify; she never 
explains. Zducation. 


Facts ror THE Memory.—lIf we could always feel 
ourselves the wants and the ability of the child, many a 
random shot would not be made. An independent 
opinion, a free and full rendering of what was taught 
by the teacher, is worth more than a tubful of mechan- 


ically memorized things; but certain things must be 
absolutely and firmly intrusted to the memory, to serve 
as material to reason upon, — we cannot cipher with 
noughts only.— Teacher. | 

ConversATION should be cultivated, not merely as 
an art, but as one of the fine arts, It should be one of 
the chief attractions of our schools, as it is of the well- 
regulated home. Daily exercises should be given in 
speaking and writing the English language. The pu- 
pils would thus learn more of the true principles of 


language before they are twelve years old than they do 
by studying technical grammar ten years.— Normal 


Je 


InTEREst.—If boys or young men are to be taught, 
you must make sure of their feeling an interest in what 
they have to learn. Do that, and the idlest will not 
turn away from his studies, nor the dullest lose heart 
over them. Let them see the use of what they are 
learning; make their understandings work upon it; 
waken their powers of observation and deduction ; rouse 


within them the feelings and the thoughts of which 
words are but the symbols; feed them, in short, with 


facts which they can appreciate, and not with phantasmal 
phrases, and I care not what you set before them, you 
will have little cause to complain of the numbers of dull 
boys or unsatisfactory men.—Sir T. Martin, Rector St. 
Andrews Univ. 


CHILDREN under ten years of age should be limited 
to operations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 


3, and division in order to secure accuracy and readiness. 
22 Problems and analysis come properly when the reason- 


ing faculties are more developed.— Ez. 


Coursgs.—It is important that the young 


20 be not hurried into special professional studies before 


their whole interior structure is liberalized. Until their 
senses are unsensed, their private and capricious judg- 
ments canceled by the truth, and their intellects vital- 
ized and strengthened by the historical forms of reason 


with which cultured humanity confronts them, our 
young students should not be manacled to special, voca- 
tional studies, which will, from that very fact, bs nar- 
rowing, and burden the life with a pedantic atmosphere 
which others of differing pursuits cannot breathe without 
being stifled— Penn. School Journal. 


Tun Tracnnn Wantep.— We want our sehools 
taught by men and women who understand teaching in 
its true sense,—not by those who are teaching to get a 
little money to go into the grocery or some other busi- 
ness,—but by those who, being fully conscious of the 
responsibility of the work, go into it with a determina. 
tion to live and to die. When this is done the public 
will begin to realize that teaching is an important work, 
and that those engaged in it will be looked upon with 
respect.—Hd. Review. 

WHEN you can get achild to asking intelligent ques- 
tions, or expressing original ideas, no matter how crude, 


you have brought that child into a very desirable frame 
of mind for the reception of truth and for the expansion 
of its powers.— Zhe Student. 


VENTILATION.—Scholars are often twitted about the 
headache that invariably afflicts them in school, and 
which never comes when they remain at home. This 
complaint, like spring fever, is ridiculed by those in- 
clined to believe all children eager to shirk duty. When 
we consider, however, the defective ventilation of our 


common school-houses, which are not as well provided 
with fresh air as are our jails and prisons, it is small 
cause for wonder that children gape and yawn through 
recitations and have heavy and aching heads.— Er. 


PractTicaL TACHINGd.— Practical teaching consists 
in cultivating and developing the faculties of the human 
mind in their natural order; viz., Perception, judg- 
ment, reason. The great truths and principles pre- 
sented in our common-school studies should be so well 
understood that they cannot be effaced from the mem- 


ory, and can be readily applied to the common duties of 
life. This is practical teaching. — Supt. J. S. Stewart, 
Towa. 


A ComMENcEMENT Essay ought to be fresh, bright, 
and short,—if it be somewhat florid and enthusiastic, it 
is the more natural. Reasonable people like natural 


commencement speeches, not tiresome tirades taken out 
of commonplace books and encyclopedias. — Freeman’s 


Journal, N. Y. 


Onr’s SrRRRR.— That education, of itself, unfits for 
labor is unquestionably false; but that children are 
given many aims and views of life, and become dis- 


satisfied with the station they must fill, is true to a 
much greater extent than we could wish.—ZJndiana 
School Journal. 


Waar Nor ro Do. — The chief duty of a principal, 
county or city superintendent, is not to,— 

1. Act as a censor to secure absolutely correct re- 
ports, statistics, etc. A clerk who knew nothing of the 
art or science of education could do this work. 


2. To make out examination questions for pupils, 


teachers, or new pupils. The questions may be selected 
from text-books. 

3. To visit teachers’ rooms, watch them, and talk 
about the weather and neighbors. Anyone can do that. 

4. To make speeches to pupils during a visit, unless 
there is something to be said to them directly relating 
to their work. 

5. A principal’s duty is not mainly to hold a police 
court in his office; neither is it the chief duty of a city 


superintendent. 
6. A principal’s duty is not to conduct receptions 
regularly.— Am. Educator. 


A NEW ERA‘ AT HAND. 


BY AARON GOVE, DENVER, COL, 


The number of professional city superintendents, 
trained for a score or more of years in and for the work 
of public-school supervision, is exceedingly small. For 
about thirty years such men have been trying to up- 
build adequate systems of public schools. The changes 
in social and industrial life, the enormous increase 
in population and in wealth, and the varied circum- 
stances of communities, have made this work one of 
greater magnitude than can be appreciated in this gen- 
eration. History only can tell the true story. 

Added to the few hundred professional school super- 
visors are as many hundred amateurs. Men trained for 
other lines of effort, as lawyers, preachers, and professors, 
are continually entering and leaving the position of 
school supervisor. Each one believes he can do well the 
work assigned him. A few do so; the mass withdraw 
to their former profession, satisfied that at the present 
stage of ourcivilization, special adaptation, training, and 
experience are necessary well to perform the duties of 
any one branch of labor. N 

It is a mistake to conclude that one will make an 
effective railroad superintendent because he has been 
an excellent editor; quite as great an error to believe 
that an efficient professor of mathematics is, therefore, 
well qusliſied to be the executive officer of a board of 
education. The earnest and intelligent effort of practi- 
cal school superintendents has been followed with great 
and positive results. The mistakes made, — and they 
have been many,—have been corrected as fast as possible 
when realized. One motive has actuated every man; 
viz., to organize and conduct schools that shall be of the 
greatest service, not to the individual or group of indi- 
viduals, but to the American public. 

At expense of time and money many meetings have 
been held where comparisons of views, relation of expe- 
riences, and pungent debates have occurred; pointed 
criticisms have not been withheld, and many a well-put 
theory has been dissipated. Our profession are quite 
too sensitive; it often has occurred that when criticism 
assumed the form of attack or fault-finding, violent and 
intemperate replies were given. The easiest thing in 
the world to do is to find faults in the public schools,— 
easy because so many exist; but our critics are in error 
when they intimate that we are ignorant of the exist- 
ence of these weak places; if we are to be helped, the 
remedies must be indicated. 

One of the first of our great cities has, within a few 
years, been revolutionizing its school management in 


obedience to the carping of honest, ignorant critics. 


The result was the withdrawal of the new superintend- 
ent, and harm not only to the schools in question, but 
indirectly to all other cities where public schools received 
attention. In time the educational work there will be 
righted, and the thread can be taken up where it was 
broken. 

The telegram now brings the press word that another 
city, one that has been in the very forefront in public 


schools, has made a change. In this case we have the 
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right to expect the dawn of a new era. The eminent 
gentleman called to do the work is one distinguished 
for his positive utterances in print, pointing out in un- 
mistakable language some of the acknowledged defects 
of graded schools, and emphasizing those realized by 
many of us for several years, and for which we have 
vainly sought remedies. He writes: “I am in close 
sympathy with the common-school work.” Now we are 
forced to turn to his administration for a solution of the 
difficult problems which have troubled us. With the 
educational machinery of a great city at his command, 
and with the study which he has given “ Our Common 
Schools,” surely he will be able to let in the light, and 
his city may be the Mecca of our profession. What he 
has written to us he can now illustrate before us, that 
our system needs much revision.” He has told us that 
“many of the tendencies of the prevalent system are 
wrong, and need correction.” We shall look for the cor- 
rection. We shall look for more male teachers. We 
shall look for modifications and improvements in the 
text-book business. We shall look for such statutory 
changes as shall provide for a wise constitution of school 
boards. We shall look for established authorities to 
which we can refer when in need. We are using Bar- 
nard, Philbrick, Harris, Rickoff, Pickard,—men whose 
experience in the actual work entitle them to advise. 


But Phillips, Grant White, Gilman, Peabody, Eliot, and 
Dimock, eminent as are their names in their respective 
roles, can contribute little helpful beyond what can be 
seen by the average intelligent observer. 


THE SENTENCE METHOD. 
BY E. H. DAVIS. 


Some teachers are successful in teaching reading by 
almost any of the methods that are practiced, but for 
the average teacher that method is the best which will 
enable her to advance her pupils the most rapidly. In 
the early stages of instruction much valuable time is 
lost in acquiring a sufficient vocabulary of words; and 
it is of great importance that this be increased as rapidly 
as possible, since it so much facilitates the attainment of 
other knowledge. There are more than one thousand 
words within the scope and comprehension of a child of 
ordinary intelligence at five years of age, comparatively 
few of which are usually learned during the first year 
of school. We cannot say that the child has learned a 
word until he can read it at sight in any combination, 
write it correctly, and use it in original sentences. 

Some system is necessary in the presentation of a 
vocabulary, —a matter too much neglected in all our 
reading-books. It is a good plan for teachers to look 
through an abridged dictionary and make a list of all 
the words a child is capable of understanding, and from 
this prepare a list of some three hundred words suitable 
for the most elementary work. The sentence-method 
will enable them to teach these three hundred words in 
twenty weeks, and even a larger number. Great ad- 
vantage is derived by using complete sentences from 
the very beginning; it is a natural process, every step 
being intelligible, and affords teachers a rare opportu- 
nity for introducing their pupils to a rapid and exten- 
sive acquaintance with words. The thoughts which the 
children are led to express by means of toys, objects, 
etc., although not at first recognized by the characters 
used, and inexperienced teachers often are discouraged, 
still it is not long before the characters themselves are 
recognized; from that moment the child has learned to 
read. Onward from this point the work is full of inter- 
est both to teacher and pupil, and the opportunity for 
introducing new words almost illimitable. 

By the sentence-method the pupils are never careless 
in making statements; they never hesitate in calling 
the words in reading, for they grasp the thought before 
attempting to express it; they are able to read through 
more books,—eight to ten graded books a year,—and to 
spell the words correctly. The percentage of the class 
promoted at the end of the year is higher, the average 
age when admitted to the grammar school younger, and 
the attainment in other studies correspondingly greater. 

The whole process is simple, natural, easily formulated, 
and can be readily acquired by any intelligent teacher. 

To verify the above statements, let teachers keep 
an exact record of what they may accomplish, say during 


the first twenty weeks of school. While so much inter- 
est is now centered upon new methods, it becomes the 
duty of all to make record of each day’s and week’s 
program throughout the entire primary course. 


EXAMINATIONS.* 


BY J. T. PRINCE, 
Supt. of Schools, Waltham and Watertown, Mass, 


It is safe to say that we have had too much exami- 
nation and too little teaching in our schools. The daily 
recitation has been in too many cases nothing but an 
examination, and the frequency and length of written 
examinations have been apparently limited only by the 
time and number of school officials who have the examin- 
ing power. Between them all, the children have had 
a hard time of it; and not only the children, but the 
teachers as well. They have heard in educational meet- 
ings and read in their journals how important it is to 
be free and original in their teaching, but their sense 
of self-preservation deters them from straying far from 
the limits of the book upon which their pupils are to be 
examined at the end of the month or term; and their 
time is so given up to the dry and nerve-wearing work 
of examining papers and tabulating results that there 
is little left for teaching and it necessarily becomes 
secondary of importance. 

It is evident to all that examinations, when they have 
for thejr object the education of the child, are good and 
should be encouraged, and that so far as they interfere 
with that end they are pernicious, and should be stopped 
or changed. What particular objects are gained by 
examinations? The answer to this question will deter- 
mine in a large degree what the examinations should 
consist of, and by whom they should be given. Promi- 
nent among the objects claimed for examinations is that 
of stimulating the children to increased effort. This 
is good; but how much is really needed to accomplish 
it? Is it necessary for teachers to devote the whole 
time of recitation to ascertaining how much the children 
know of a given subject, and is the natural instinct of 
acquisition so weak in children that they must have the 
expectation of a written review constantly before them? 
Healthful as is the state of mind which hopes to give 


present kind and quantity of examinations are needed 
to secure this end. Certainly if a part of the time that 
is now given to mere examination should be given to 
arousing the curiosity of children, teaching them to 
observe and gather facts for themselves, showing the 
order which acquired ideas may lie in their mind, and 
associating them with facts presented by the teacher, 
we should see that the ambition of pupils would not be 
less than it is now, and that the business of learning 
would be far more delightful and profitable. 

Another object,—the one most generally thought of,— 
is to test the pupil to ascertain whether he is able to 
go into a higher class. These “examinations for pro- 
motion,” as they have been generally conducted in the 
past, have done more to cramp the teacher in his work, 
to limit the scope of education, and to put before the 
pupils wrong motives of study, than all other influences 
combined. The question, I may say the only question, 
of promotion is, In which grade or class will it be most 
profitable for this or that pupil to work? Of all per- 
sons the teacher knows, or ought to know, the answer to 
this question better than any one else, and better than 
any one examination would indicate. Examinations, 
therefore, as a test for promotion should always be given 
by the teacher, in which there may be given questions 
upon anything the pupils have had, whether it comes 
from the text-book, newspaper, or cyclopedia. 

These examinations should not be too long or too 
frequent, and so far as possible the papers should be 
examined and corrected by the pupils themselves, 
subject, of course to the teacher’s supervision and 
revision, If the examinations are solely to test the 
pupil’s fitness for taking up subsequent work, close 
inspection of papers is necessary only for a compara- 
tively few, as it is well known that nine-tenths of every 
class are able to “goon” with anything like proper 
teaching. 


* Abstract of 
— remarks made at the meeting of Superintendents in 


what it receives, it may well be doubted whether the 


But has the supervisor nothing to do in examining 
classes? He is supposed to have some notions as to 
the place which questioning upon a lesson studied has 
in the recitation, and he should hold himself ready to 
respond to the appeal of any teacher to show how and 
to what extent it ought to be done. Instead of dis- 
couraging teachers, as it is claimed, this “model“ reci- 
tation may tend to encourage them as they find that 
their own methods cannot suffer in comparison with 
his. Besides, such an exercise may serve to make the 
supervisor more careful in the utterance of impractical 
theories. Then there is this or that part of a subject 
which he finds by inspection not thoroughly taught. 
He has shown in the teachers’ meetings its importance, 
aud now he seeks to ascertain whether improvement is 
made by an oral examination covering the doubtful 
ground. He is able also by such examinations to test 
the originality and power of the pupils, it being under- 
stood between the teacher and himself that the questions 
need not necessarily be upon what the pupils have 
already studied. 

There is still another and perhaps more im- 
portant use of the supervisor’s examinations, and 
that is the use of indicating to the teacher the 
direction which the work may take, or of suggesting 
new ideas of matter and method. One method might 
be, to give out several questious from which the pupils 
could select a few which they could answer best. Pupils 
might also be encouraged to give original questions of 
an examination, and, in the higher classes, to properly 
subdivide and discuss a general subject. But these 
should be given so as not to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the teacher’s work. They should rather 
be welcomed by teachers as of the greatest assistance to 
them. Above all, the labor of correcting these papers 
should be only such as to enable the teachers to know 
what change, if any, should be made in their teaching. 


CLASSICAL AND NON-CLASSICAL TRAINING 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION. i 


A significant and somewhat remarkable paper on the 
place of classical and non-classical studies in a liberal 
education has recently been placed before the public in 
Germany. Before the year 1870 those German students 
who had received their preparatory training in a real- 
school instead of a gymnasium, were obliged either to 
forego a university education or to seek it in one of the 
non-Prussian universities. The result was, that an 
increasing number of Prussian students were annually 
finding their way to Göttingen, Leipsic, Heidelberg,, 
and the other university cities lying beyond the Prus- 
sian borders. Accordingly, in the year 1869, the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, Herr von Miiller, addressed a 
note to each of the universities of Prussia, asking 
their several faculties to consider carefully and report 
“whether and to what extent the holders of diplomas 
from the real-schools should be admitted to the pursuit 
of liberal studies in the universities.” In response to 
this invitation each of the faculties gave to the question 
such careful consideration as the importance of the 
subject and the significance of the inquiry seemed to 
demand. Though the answers, taken as a whole, were 
decidedly adverse to the admission of students from the 
real-schools, yet the Government determined not to act 
upon the views presented in the reports, but to open the 
doors of the universities to non-classical as well as to 
classical pupils. By the decree of December 7, 1870, 
it was determined that Prussian students desirous of 
studying mathematics, natural history, and modern 
languages might be admitted to the privileges of the 
universities on the presentation of a diploma from any 
one of the real-schools of the first rank. Thus, by flat 
of the Government, an entirely new element was intro- 
duced into the universities. , 

After ten years of experience under the new régime, 
the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Berlin 
now put upon record their impressions as to the influence 
of the change. The motion which called out the expres- 
sion thus pubiished was introduced into the Faculty by 
Prof. Droysen, the well-known historian. Its first form 
was that of a memorial asking the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to consider whether the interests of higher learning 


did not demand a discontinuance of the privileges ex- 
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tended to scholars from the real-schools. This memorial 
occupied the attention of the Philosophical Faculty 
during several sessions. As its first form did not secure 
the unanimous assent of the members, the paper was 
changed from a memorial to a memorandum; and, in 
the phraseology in which it was finally adopted, this 

per received the signatures of all the scientific as well 
as of all the classical members of the Faculty. As now 
for the first time published, it occupies ten octavo pages ; 
and, in view of the unanimity with which it was adopted, 
it will hardly fail to be regarded as the most powerful 
plea ever made in behalf of classical studies. 

First of all, the memorandum calls attention to the 
fact that the proportion of non-classical to classical stu- 
dents has been steadily increasing, at such a rate as to 
threaten an entire change in what may be called the 
dominant characteristics of the University. The aggre- 
gate number of students from the gymnasia has not, 
indeed, diminished, but the number from the real-schools 
has so increased as to be about three times as great as 
it was five years ago. Of all the students admitted to 
the Philosophical Department of the University of 
Berlin during the winter semester of 1879-80, thirty- 
seven per cent, were from real-schools. At the present 
rate of increase, in five more years this class of students 
will constitute a majority, and by that very fact will 
quite revolutionize the prevailing tone of university 
life. Such an impending change justifies a careful in- 
quiry into the scholarship of the students from the real- 
schools; and ten years of experience enables those mem- 
bers of the Faculty into whose classes students from the 
real-schools have been admitted, to speak with consider- 
able confidence. It is in the testimony given by the 
professors of mathematics, of the natural sciences, and 
of the modern languages that the real importance of the 
memorandum is to be found. 

Those professors of mathematics who teach the mere 
elementary branches, and whose lecture-rooms are there- 
fore generally sought by students during the first year 
of residence at the University, testify that they have 
discovered no important difference between the two 
classes of students. But, on the other hand, both of 
the professors who give instruction in the mathematics 
of more advanced grade certify that the students who 
have received their preliminary training in the classical 
schools, although less advanced at the beginning, show 
a clearer insight into the subtleties of the more abstruse 
mathematical relations, and, before they have gone very 
far, leave the non-classical students quite in the rear. 
The testimony of the professor of astronomy is of the 
same import. Both in the Observatory and in the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures he has noted a marked 
distinction between the two classes of students. His 
words are: “The students prepared at the real-echools 
show at first more knowledge and more skill than those 
prepared at the gymnasia, but their further development 
is slower, more superficial, and less independent, while 
they show still greater inferiority in point of ability to 
carry on the more difficult processes of independent 
research.” 

The professors of chemistry say that students from 
the real-schools cannot, in their branch of study, be 
placed upon the same plane as the students from the 
gymnasia. Prof. Hofmann observes that the matricu- 
lants from the non-classical schools often show, at the 
beginning of their chemical studies in the University, a 
more rapid progress in acquiring a knowledge of the 
elementary principles of the science, as well as a greater 
dexterity in the early processes of chemical manipula- 
tion; but that, before their studies have advanced very 
far, these relations are reversed, and the non-classical 
students are left behind. He adds that his experience 
is by no means new; that the same fact had often been 
observed by Liebig. Prof. Rammelsberg gives similar 
testimony in regard to students in the School of Tech- 
nology. He says that of those who take his lectures on 
chemistry during the first semester, the students trained 
in the gymnasia, though without any previous knowl- 
edge of the subject, take a far greater interest in the 
instruction than that shown by the students from the 
non-classical schools. He remarks that almost invari- 
ably there is with the students from the real-schools a 
certain indifference (Blasirtheit), begotten of an early 
familiarity with the subject, that is fatal to the most 


rapid and successful progress. At the final exami- 
nations the work of the non-classical students is gener- 
ally inferior to what in advance would be expected, 
while the work of the classical students is almost invari- 
ably better. 

From the other branches of scientific study the testi- 
mony is somewhat less emphatic, though it is invariably 
of the same general import. In the teaching of modern 
philology the experience of the several professors is not 
essentially different from that of the instructors of 
chemistry. Prof. Tobler testifies that in his seminary 
for the more thorough study of the French language 
and literature he has not been able to detect any very 
considerable difference between the two classes of stu- 
dents. The professor of English, on the other hand, 
says that the attainment of the non-classical students is 
greatly inferior; and, what is of still greater importance, 
they almost invariably show a want of keenness of appre- 
hension and independence of judgment that prevents 
them from taking any other than a prescribed method. 
The same professor (Zupitza) testifies that, as a member 
of the Examining Commission of the Government, he 
has noticed that, although the students prepared in the 
real-schools begin their studies of English before they 
go to the University, their knowledge of the language 
at the completion of their University course is generally 
much inferior to the knowledge shown by the classical 
students. Herr Miillenhoff, one of the professors of the 
German language and literature, uses these expressive 
words: “According to my experience, it is hopelessly 
impossible for a student prepared in a real-school to 
acquire what may be called a thoroughly satisfactory 
development. No one ever acquires it through the 
study of the modern languages,—no one without the 
solid foundation of a training ina gymnasium.” Scherer, 
the other professor of the same subject, complains of the 
constant embarrassment to which he is subjected by his 
inability to introduce to his hearers comparisons between 
the German linguistic forms and the corresponding 
forms in the ancient languages. 

It is in view of such representations as these that the 
Faculty finds itself unanimous in its belief that the 
admission of students from the real-schools has been 
injurious to the interests of higher learning. The pro- 
fessors in all those departments to which non-classical 
students are admitted are constantly embarrassed by a 
certain want of homogeneity in their classes. They 
must either address themselves to the weaker portion of 
the class, with a consciousness that they are wearying 
the better scholars by their excessive simplicity, or, if 
they resort to the other view, they are obliged to carry 
forward their work with a depressing consciousness that 
they are not understood by a considerable portion of 
their hearers. Unless the prevailing tendency is 
arrested, the inevitable result, in the opinion of the 
Faculty, will be that the supreme excellence of scholar- 
ship which for half a century has made the German 
universities famous all over the world, will be a thing 
of the past.— Zhe Nation. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of in of text- 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


CnArTER XII. 
THE EARTH AS A ZO-OLOGICAL GARDEN. 

The earth is the abode of numberless species and va- 
rieties of animals, large and small, in the water and on 
the land; many of them are so small as to be compar- 
atively unnoticed; myriads can be discerned only by 
the microscope, and there may be an infinite number 
beyond any possibility of our discovery. These ani- 
mals which exist upon the earth are not in cages, to be 
sure, but just as truly inclosed by the bounds of climate, 
elevation, and habit within their own natural limits as 
if iron bars surrounded them. Man sometimes ventures 
within these cages of nature, and slays the animals in 
its haunts on sea and land; the tiger, the wolf, the 
bison, the elephant, the lion, the whale, he hunts, some 
of them for food, others for material of skin, or fur, or 
bone, fat or sinew, to use in his own service. Many of 
them he has tamed and trained to do his work, and 
many more are probably destined to labor for man and 


to be his servant,—even his friend rather than his ene- 
my,—for man himself is an animal, the king of earthly 
creatures. He alone knows himself, his destiny, and 


his Creator. 
QUESTIONS. 
[Map of Distribution of Animals.] 


How do we use the skins of animals? How do we 
use horn, tusk, or bone? fat or sinew, oil, fur, feathers, 
meat? Name the domestic animals, and the uses for 
which they are trained. Name the animals of the cold 
countries, the warm countries; give and point out the 
haunts of the fur-bearing animals, of the whale and seal, 
of the elephant, lion, tiger, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
bison, wild horse, deer, moose, kangaroo, ostrich, mon- 
key, gorilla, crocodile, zebra, llama, chamois, cashmere- 
goat, eagle, vulture, condor, stork, cassowary, emu, cor- 
morant, parrot, eider-duck, falcon, flamingo, ibis, lark, 
nightingale, thrush, canary, bird of paradise, brilliant 
insects, snakes, boa-constrictors, rattlesnakes. 

Make up a menagerie designating the country of 
which each animal is native. 

Explain the occupations of hunting, fishing, and the 
manufactures of animal products. 

Describe the coral, and its process of building. 
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FUNGI AND LICHENS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 


(1) Fungi, which are well represented by “‘ toad-stools”’ or 
mushrooms, are the scavengers and parasites par excellence of 
the vegetable world. Like human parasites, they are insidious 
and ubiquitous, Wherever the finest dust can go, the dust- 
like spores of fungi will go, and all precautions for keeping 
them at a distance fail sooner or later. Seal up your preserves 
in air-tight jars as securely as possible, and the spores (which 
correspond to seeds in flowering plants) of fungi are either in 
the preserves when they are put up, in spite of boiling water, 
or get in after the jars are sealed, since mould is sure to appear 
when the conditions are favorable. When our beer becomes 
mothery, the mother of that mischief isafungus,’’ Our boots, 
shoes, leather-bound books, bread, etc., in dark and damp 
places are soon covered with a miniature forest of blue mould, 
a species of fungus. Even the yeast which we use in making 
bread is afungus. Our garden vegetables, cultivated flowers, 
wild flowers, fruit trees, ornamental shrubs, grains, and grasses, 
all are preyed upon by fungi, and each species of plant, as a rule, 
supports a fungus peculiar to itself. Every plant, like every 
animal, seems to have some peculiar parasite feeding upon it. 
The races of fungi include rusts, smuts, brands, mildews, 
moulds, blights, mushrooms, etc. 

Some of them love dark, damp places, like cellars, the under- 
side of boards, the shady side of trees, and decaying animal 
and vegetable matter. They feed on organic substances, on 
what at some time has been alive, and hence they are seldom 
found on rocks, but are very abundant on the under-side of 
leaves, where they often resemble yellow or white dust. They 
are destitute of starch and chlorophyll or green coloring-mat- 
ter, and the lurid colors which they take on, yellow, red, black, 
blue, and violet, are in harmony with their homes and work. 
Other plants take in carbonic acid gas and give off oxygen, there- 
by purifying the atmosphere; but fungi take in oxygen and give 
off carbonic acid gas, thus resembling animals, Many species of 
fungi are deadly poisonous; others, if not poisonous in a raw 
state, are exceedingly acrid, but, as in case of the cassava 
root, from which tapioca is made, their acridity may be dissi- 
pated by cooking. Certain species are remarkable for the rapid- 
ity of their growth, growing to quite a height in a single night. 
Certain moulds grow to maturity in a few hours, and disap- 
pear as rapidly. The great puff-ball grows to the size of a 
pumpkin in a single night. . 

Next above the fungi in the scale of vegetable life are the 
lichens, which earn their living seemingly in a more honest 
way. Their green appearance is indicative of honest work. 
The true fungi work in the dark on other vegetables or animal 
substances, and suggest ghosts, or suspicious night-wanderers; 
but the lichens are found in well-lighted places, on trees, 
fence-rails, shingles, stones, etc.,—not as parasites in the sense 
of getting a living from what they are attached to, but as hon- 
est workers, converting inorganic substances from air, water, 
rocks, etc., into something they can feed on themselves, and 
something that will support higher forms of plants when the 
lichens themselves have perished. Ruskin says: The woods, 
the blossoms, the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts 
for a time, but these (lichens) do their service forever. They 
with the mosses have been the first cultivators of the soil,’’ 
says Decaisne. 

Where fungi abound impurities of some sort are not far off, 
as a rule; but where lichens abound the air is pure, and they 
will not grow where the air is impure. Like all things thor- 
oughly wild and untamable, they cannot be domesticated; the 
impure air of our houses kills them, and if they are to be found 
anywhere about the homestead, it is in their own chosen spots, 
freed from all unnatural! restraint. They disappear sensibly 
when a manufacturing town springs up in their vicinity. In 


shady, damp places, like deep woods and swamps, they show 
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the most vigor, though being bygrometric, they can endure un- 
interrupted drought, during which they appear shriveled and 
lifeless. When wet weather comes on they dilate, drink 
eagerly, and grow green again. 

The fungus is a kind of shoddy vegetable, springing up in a 
night, putting on the loudest colors, and giving no hint of 
where it came from, or where it is going. The lichen is more 
of a blue-blood, of exceedingly slow growth, and dressed in 
simple gray-green, brown, or other sober colors; more & 
Quaker than a Californian, modest and honest. In many re- 


spects the lichen is superior to the fungus. 


WOMEN AS SUPERVISORS OF SCHOOLS. 


Remarks of the Hon. J. W. DicKrNsON, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, at a meeting held May 31, by the Massa- 
chusetts School Suffrage 


I have been requested to say a word concerning the results 
produced by women acting on the school boards of the towns 
of the Commonwealth. The school-law of 1826 first required 
towns to elect a school committee. Before that time, the elec- 
tion was optional, although generally held in the different 
towns of the State. It is well known to you all, that not 
many years have passed since women were first elected to the 
office of school committeemen. In the year 1867, or about 
that time, Deerfield, in Franklin County, made choice of a 
woman as a member of the town school committee. This act 
the town performed without being sure that it was either legal 
or advisable. Emiuent authority was consulted with reference 
to both these questions, and it returned an opinion that there 
was no constitutional or legal objections in the way, and that 
no reason could be made to appear against the utility or the 
propriety of the practice. Since that time all doubts have been 
removed either by legislation or by experience. By an act of 
the Legislature approved June 30, 1874, it was made legal for 
women to hold the office and exercise the functions of a school 
committee. Since the legal question has been settled by an 
express statute, the towns have been gradually falling into the 
practice of electing women on their school boards, 


From the returns made to the Board of Education in 1881 it 
appeared that ninety-eight women were serving as members of 
school committees in seventy-two towns of the Commonwealth. 
Experience has proved that these women are most efficient 
school officers. Their selection for the office is not likely to 
be due to those political inflaences which not unfrequently 
succeed in clothing inefficient and uneducated men with 
authority over the schools, but it is likely to have its origin 
in the fact that there are women in most of the towns who are 
fitted, both by their natural and their acquired abilities, to dis- 
charge the duties of school committees in a most acceptable 
manner. In all the towns of the State there may now be 
found some intelligent and highly-educated woman, or women, 
trained in our normal schools, our high schools, or in 
our colleges, who are ready, if chosen, to enter with enthu- 
siasm upon the work of organizing and supervising our 
public educational institutions. Many of these persons have 
themselves been successful teachers, and feel a deep interest 
in the education of the children. They frequently have more 
leisure than the men of their communities, and are willing to 
work for a smaller material compensation. These things 
render them more available as school officers. When chosen 
they generally turn their attention at once to the internal life 
of the schools. They look at once after the sanitary condition 
of the school-houses and to the physical condition of the chil- 
dren. They observe the manners of the pupils, and the 
teacher, and his style of school government,. They are quite 
sure to inquire for the method by which instruction is com- 
municated, and for the extent to which the attention of the 
children is turned to the moral quality of their acts. For this 
last reason, if for no other, every schoo! board should have at 
least one woman among its members. 


It is often affirmed by those who occasionally turn their 
attention to the moral progress of the race, but who generally 
forget to observe for their facts, that the children of the schools 
are not now as good as they used to be in more ancient times. 
Without taking time to make an appeal to statistics on this 
subject, I am sure that those of us who are able by experience 
to connect something of the past with the present, and to com- 
pare the two with each other, know that in nothing have the 
schools of the Commonwealth made more satisfactory progress, 
during the last years of their existence, than in the condition 
of their public morals. This is due, in so far as the schools 
are concerned, to the great changes that have been made in 
methods of teaching, in methods of school government, and to 
the fact that our school-teachers are themselves better models 
of what they would have their children become. 

Children are to be trained by object-lessons in morals as well 
as in physical things. I think it is Mrs. Barbauld who says 
that children are never made better by abstract precepts; but 
it is of infinite importance to them that their teachers should 
be able and inclined to live a proper life in their presence, 
The moral life of our school-children is very much better 
guarded Low than at any former period of our history. And 
still we must guard it in the future with a more jealous care, 
remembering that our public schoola have little meaning except 
they be considered institutions for the formation of moral 
character. It seems to me that one of the missions that 
women are to accomplish in our social affairs is to look after 

the moral conduct of society. A great observer has said, that 
the tone of moral sentiment in the land depends largely on the 
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women of the land. It will bear the character which they 
consent to have it bear. Neither irreligion nor hypocrisy; 
neither coarse nor polished vice; neither a false standard of 
truth, nor a false standard of honor can prevail, if they dis- 
countenance them. Pertness and foppery would he driven by 
their contempt out of existence; arrogant skepticism and a 
superstitious faith would be rebuked by their frowns; while 
purity of taste, lofty sentiment, intellectual improvement, and 
a simple but steadfast piety would everywhere flourish under 
their patronage. 

It is on account of the nature of the relations that women 
hold to the affairs of social life in the communities where they 
dwell, as well as to their own natural gifts of intellect and of 
heart, that they are able to exert such an all-pervading influ- 
ence; even where they are never seen, and where their voices 
are never heard. Wherever women are found on the school- 
boards, they are active in selecting good teachers for the 
schools, because they know that ers accomplish more by 
what they are than by what they do. They are more inclin 
than their brothers on the school-boards to sympathize with 
the teachers in their difficult and sometimes discouraging 
labor. They often criticise the schools severely, but with a 
more intelligent discrimination than the men, and they seem 
inclined to codperate rather than to criticise. Their inten- 
tions frequently lead to more ready and to wiser judgments 
than do the seductive process of the reasoning faculties. And 
finally they are inclined to perform the duties of their office so 
effectively, so conscientiously, and with so little regard to per- 
sonal consequences that they are often excused from further 
service on account of it, although they have succeeded in 
awakening a deeper interest in the welfare of the schools, in 
constructing proper causes of study, in reforming methods of 
teaching, in securing more abundant means for illustrating 
the topics to be taught, in obtaining more ample support for 
the ools, and in exchanging poor teachers for those well 
prepared for the work, both by their learning and experience. 

What we now need in the State is such a change in our 
school affairs that every schoo! will be placed under the super- 
vision of an educated and efficient supervisor. The cities and 
large towns have already helped themselves to this educational 
force, and they are making progress in the right direction. 
The small towns can avail themselves of the same agency by 
uniting [themselves] into convenient districts and workin 
together as one community. If this were done we shou 
have @ company of educators in the Commonwealth whose 
united counsels would soon solve every educational problem. 

There are now in the Commonwealth 8,861 teachers of the 
publie schools; of this number 7,727 are women. As it is the 
policy of, the State to commit seven-eighths of its public in- 
struction into the hands of women, it would seem consistent 
for it to commit a share of the supervision of the instructors 
into the hands of women also. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


A New Way to Put Off Old Age.—Dr. Schnidle of Bonn 
has written an ingenious work, on the ‘Scientific Method of 
Prolonging and Making Comfortable Human Life.“ He bases 


bis method upon the hypothesis, that the condition known as 
old age is produced by a misproportion between the organic 
framework and inorganic constituents of the human body. In 
order to prevent this condition and preserve the elasticity of 
youth, it is only necessary to introduce some substance which 
will dissolve the excess of mineral matter and allow of its 
absorption. Such substance are the inorganic acids, and chief 
among these, citric acid; the next in value being lactic acid. 
Citric acid is best taken in the form of lemon-juice, and it is 
recommended that a person swallow the juice of from two to 
eight lemons daily, year in and year out! 


— Now that polar navigation is attracting sueh wide-spread 
attention, it may be weil for the teacher to direct the attention 
of the geography-class to the international cireumpolar ob- 
serving stations, which have been fixed upon as follows: (1) 
Point Barrow (Northwest America), by the United States; (2) 
Great Slave Lake, England and Canada; (3) Lady Franklin 
Bay, United States; (4) Godthaad (West Greenland), Denmark; 
(5) Pendulum Islands, Germany (probably); (6) Jan. Mayen, 
Austria; (7) Spitzbergen, Sweden; (8) Bossekop, Norway; (9) 
Sodankyli (67° 24’ N., 26° 36’ E.) Finland (probably); (10) 
Novaya Zemlya, Russia; (11) Dickson’s Harbor, Holland; (12) 
Mouth of the Lena, Russia. Some of these stations are already 
occupied, and all of them will be during the summer. 


A Seh- Acting Reporting Machine.—Several journals give an 
account of an instrument, invented by Herr A. Gentilli, of 
Vienna, and named by him“ The Glossograph, consisting of 
an ingenious combination of delicate levers and blades which, 
pl upon the tongue and lips and under the nostrils of the 
speaker. are vibrated by the movements of the former and the 
breath flowing from the latter. The vibration is transmitted to 
pencils, which transcribe the several signs uced by the 
action of the tongue and lips and the breath from the nostrils, 
upon a strip of paper moved by a mechanical arrangement. 


— Late experiments by Prof. Phillips appear to confirm the the- 
ory of Freytag that plants absorb all soluble matters indiscrimi- 
nately through their rootlets, and that the absorption of poison- 
ous metals causes no disturbance until a certain degree of con- 
centration is reached, when the plant rapidly withers and dies. 
It — thus Sy the — 1— to prevent any crop- 
growing from mpregnated poison 

— A new school is to be opened in Paris for instruction in 
industrial chemistry and physics. Its object is to enable young 
men to acquire special knowledge which will enable them to 
fill * positions in works and in manufactories of 
scientific instruments, and also to qualify them for under- 
taking original chemical investigations. 


— The — Engineer has lately devoted space to the dis- 
cussion of m inspection of schools, and recommends the 
appointment of medical school 

22 inspectors as advocated by the 


— HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in my own famil 
3.7 R. WALLAOI, M. D. 


with best results, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Alicommunications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. k. T. Quimby, Hanover, V. H. Questions will be 
ans by mail when stamps for return are inclosed. 


Witt C. R. B. and others, who have beenamusing them- 
selves with paradoxes, try thelrhand at this ? 
1 1 1 1 
EDITOR. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PropLem 193.—There is a frustum of a cone 5 feet across 
the bottom, 2 feet across the top, slant height 10 feet. A cord 
is wrapped around from bottom to top, two inches apart, not 
normal distance, but in the direction of slant-height. uired 
the length of the string. J. C. HIx TON. 

Two inches = } ft; 10 - 4 60. Hence it is plain that the 
cord passes about the frustum 60 times in ascending. Con- 
ceive the altitude of the frustum to be divided into 60 equal 
parts by planes parallel to the base, cutting the sides of the 
frustum. The frustum will be divided into 60 similar frus- 
tums, and the cord into such portions that each of them, 
taken in the same order as the frustums, will pass about its 
corresponding frustum once in its ascent. The convex sur- 
face of a frustum is equivalent to the slant-height multiplied 
by half the sum of the circumferences of its two bases; and 
hence the length of the cord upon each of the 60 frustums is 
equivalent to the diagonal of a trapezoid, the parallel sides of 
which are the circumferences of the bases of the frustum, 
and the altitude of which is equivalent to the slant-height. 
Or, what is the same thing, the length of the cord is the hy- 
pothenuse of a right-angled triangle, the altitude of which is 
the slant-height of the frustum, and the base of which is one- 
half the sum of the two circumferences. Because the frus- 
tums are similar we have the following proportion: 

Half the sum of the two circumferences of the lowest frustum 
the sum of the half-sum of the two circumferences of all the 


Jrustums :: portion of cord on lowest frustum : the entire cord. 


5 —2 3; 3+ 60 = yy = the constant difference between 
the diameters of the bases of any two adjacent frustums. It is 
evident that the sum of the half-eeme of the two circumferences 
of all the frustums is equal to the half-sum of the sums of two 
arithmetical series multiplied by ¢ = 3.1416. 

In the first, | = 5, d = , n = 60; hence S = 211}. In the 
second, a= 2, d = yy, n = 60; hence 8 208}. 208} + 
211 = 420; 420 + 2-= 210; 210 = 210 X 3.1416 = 659.736. 
Half the sum of the two circumferences of the lowest frustum 

199 7 


=, (6+44§) e = 15.62046. Portion of cord-on low- 
est frustum = ,/ 25 ae 15.6303, Let z = length 


of entire cord; then 15.62946 : 659,736 :: 15.6303 : 2 Hence 
* = 659.771 ft. Ans. H. W B. 


PROBLEM 197.—To determine an equilateral triangle having 
attend the three lines drawn from & point within to the angular 

Construction.—With the three given lines construct the tri- 
angle ABC. On AB construct the equilateral triangle ABD. 
On DC construct the equilateral triangle DFC. It is the one 
required. 

Demonstration.—The triangles ADC and DBE are equal; 
Hence BE = AC, Hence DB, BE, and BC equal the given 
lines, and DCE is equilateral. R. G. W. 


— 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 209.—There is an arithmetical series whose sum 
is to the number of its terms as 3 isto 2; and the first, second, 
and fourth terms constitute a geometrical series whose ratio 
is to the sum of the arithmetical series as 1 isto6. What are 
the terms of the arithmetical series ? N. HaypDEN. 


PROBLEM 210.—The area of a right-angled triangle is 1; 
the sum of its sides is 10. What isthe length of each side? 
M. GoTTESLEBEN. 


VARIETIES. 


— Doctors have a good deal to bear from anti-vaecinators 
anti-vivisectionists, herbalists, and others; but the latest and 
worst insult comes from one of the Southern States, where a 
local legislator has introduced a proposal to make it obligatory 
to inscribe the name of the physician on the tombstones of de- 

persons. 


— There Is an editor of au eastern paper who has so much 
that = manuscript Is disfigured with blg eyes.—San 
per. 


— Why does a donkey eat thistles ? asked a teacher of 
one of the largest boys in the class. Because he isadonkey, 
I reckon,”’ was the prompt reply. 


— There is a familiar poem, reci the tragic fate of a 
grasshopper attacked by a turkey, — run thus: 
A grasshopper sat on a sweet - potato vine, 
Sweet- potato vine, sweet - potato vine, 
A big wild turkey came running up behind 
And yanked the poor grasshopper 
Off the sweet-potato vine, sweet-potato vine.“ 


This little classic is quoted by Prof. Skeat in his great Tt-ymo- 
logical Dictionary to illustrate the derivation of the word 
Yankee, This he traces to the verb “to yank,” i. e., to- jerk; 
Yankee, therefore, meaning quick-moving, and hence spry, 
le active, The same verb in Dutch and German 


— A Philadelphia medium says heaven is so full that many 


Waco, Tex. 


more can’t get in. It doesn’t make much diff „ th . 
Mighty few folks are setting things 11 get — 4 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
. in the editorial columns, or over his si . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Vor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


NO RECESS. 


Having seen considerable discussion in your columns on the 
subject of no recess, and believing it to be a step toward 
bettering our schools, I should like to state my experience in 
the matter. Some time since I abolished the old recess and 
shortened the afternoon session one half-hour. Scholars are 
allowed to leave the room without permission whenever neces- 
sary, and at the close of school are required to hand in slips 
stating the number of exits made. They are given to under- 
stand that if, at the end of the week, these exits exceed a 
certain number, say five or six, the matter will be investigated. 
The result has been that we have had good work in the 
school-room, and no interruption by a noisy recess. When 
the school-work for the day is over, a half-hour on the ball- 
grounds proves more healthful and pleasing to the boys than 
many recesses. In no case has any scholar exceeded the num- 
ber of exits per week allowed, and very few have come up to 
that number. There has not been a single instance of noise 
by any scholar while absent from the room. 

After a few weeks’ trial, objections were made by some out- 
siders; and to quiet these I allowed the scholars to decide the 
matter. With two exceptions the vote was in favor of no 
recess. The scholars say they feel better, and I am sure the 
teachers do. I have here stated the practical results of the 
system. Moral and physical reasons for its introduction have 
already been given in fu I by your contributors. 


West Bridgewater, Muss., May 22, 1882. R. BARKER, 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR OUR BOYS? 
The Chicago Tribune in some of its more recent issues has 


been discussing the question, ‘‘ What shall we do for our al 


boys?“ and advocates the establishment and maintenance of 
manual training schools supported by public taxation; and in 
such advocacy, proceeds to arraign the public school and im- 
peach it of high crimes and misdemeanors”’ after the follow- 
ing fashion: The Tribune has shown conclusively that our 
boys are not being educated as mechanics, and the famous 
Walton report, to which the attention of the readers of the 
Tribune has often been drawn, shows that the public-school 
system of education cultivates the memory almost exclusively, 
allowing the reason to slumber, and hence turns its pupils out 
upon the world devoid of practical ideas.“ 


Again: In these schools, which are utterly inadequate to 
teach all the children of a proper age to attend them, ‘ there 
has been,’ according to the Walton report,’ a slavish adherence 
to text-books, and no room given for freedom and originality 
of thought.“ 

Again: It goes without saying, that the pupil leaves the 
public school almost as helpless, practically, as he entered it;’’ 
and adds, Let the kindergarten system be projected forward, 
and the manual-training system reflected backward, thus cov- 
ering the whole course of instruction, rendering it practical, 
and a long step toward solving the educational problem will 
have been taken“ 

Now, we believe in kindergarten methods, and are not averse 
to the manual-training system, but in our judgment neither of 
them, more particularly the latter, can with advantage, or 
ought to, take the place of and crowd out legitimate school- 
training, as typified in our courses of instruction at the pres- 
ent time. The kindergarten is an outer court of entrance to a 
field of broader and deeper mental development; and the man- 
ual-training school a department in which there is furnished 
au opportunity for special bias or fitness. 


The Tribune belongs to that class who, while granting that 
the safety of the State depends upon the education of the peo- 
ple, insist that ‘‘ this education must be a real one, and should 
fit its recipient for the life he must of necessity lead in the fu- 
ture. Now, the point of interest in this discussion is, How far 
are such statements a fair putting of the case, and ought our 
education to be shaped on this practical pattern? These ad- 
vocates for this special-pattern phase seem to be taken with a 
mere trick of words or juggling of phrases, for who shall tell 
us what position or station in life any man or woman must of 
necessity occupy ? To whom is it given to select the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water ? or, who shall pick out the fu- 
ture sage or philosopher? Who is the prophet that shall an- 
nounce the poet, scholar, smith of brawny arm, or the clerk 
behind the counter, and measure out to each, in due order 
and proportion the real education“? As well talk of plant- 
ing the seed and growing a chair, or burying an acorn and 
calling up a chamber-set. When the tree has attained its nor- 
mal growth, we have at hand the material for the delicate 
scroll-work, the elegant furniture, or the stately mast. 


Admitting the logic of these reformers with their deduc- 
tions, this one shall be taught the use of the plane and saw be- 
cause, of necessity, he is to be a builder in wood; another 
trained to the anvil and forge, for the smith a mighty man is 
he“; a third shall be inducted into the intricacies of Black- 
stone,—and so turn your wheel and pick off at pleasure the 
Srocer’s clerk, the apothecary, the politician, the machinist, 
the jurist, the merchant, the engineer, the advocate, the arti- 
sans of infinite shade and color, and what not ad infinitum. 
And that, too, without any substratum of trained intellect, 


disciplined will, or cultured sensibilities,—with no foundation 
broad enough or deep enough upon which to rear any super- 
structure of either fair proportions, or adaptation to a purpose. 

Education is not a question merely of provision for a liveli- 
hood. It is not merely what we shall eat or what we shall 
wear that is of interest to the human race, for men have souls 
not less than bodies, and provisions for the development of the 
former is not less imperative than the sustenance of the latter. 
It is our privilege to belleve that man does not live by bread 
alone.” Besides, is not that man best equipped for the struggle 
for existence who bas laid up a treasury of knowledge, who 
has trained his faculties ‘‘ to be the ready servants of his will,“ 
who has learned the laws of his being and his environment, 
and understands the relations of cause and effect? And who 


is the conscious master of his own powers? Now, what 1s 


this end and aim of our public-school work, but by an equitable 
development of the pupil’s natural faculties, to fit him for the 
best that is in him? How is it possible to teach a boy what 
he will use when he becomes a man, until you educate him, 
for it is education that will make known his wants by deter- 
mining his manhood’”’ ? 

To this end our schools are at this present pointing, and 
they point with a somewhat steady finger, for they are aiming 
not to cultivate unduly the memory, but to build up the pupil 
on the basis of his understanding. The most common mistake 
made in the criticism of the public school is that it is held 
responsible for the failure to give children what most of us 
obtained after maturity. It is forgotten that education is a 
growth, or rather it is a harmonious evolution of that which 
is growing. And itis too much to expect that at any period 
of the mind’s immaturity it. will show finish, exactness, or 
completeness in any of its manifestations. 

ALFRED Kirk. 


— 


GOOD RULES FOR TEACHERS. 


Ten minutes is ample time for opening exercises. 
Monitorial and self-reporting systems are condemned. 
Study to know how to act in case of a panic caused by an 
arm. 


Do not sit upon desks or window-sills, nor permit pupils to 


do 80. 
See that every text-book has the owner’s name written leg- 


ibly therein. 
Recesses are not for teachers; their supervisory work is then 
increased. It is no time for visiting. 


— 


METHOD OF TEACHING PRONUNCIATION, 


In an issue of THz JOURNAL, several weeks ago, there was 
mention, by some teacher, of the difficulty of teaching the cor- 
rect pronunciation of words containing certain sounds of a. 
Permit me to give a method I have used successfully with be- 
ginners in reading, as well as with advanced pupils in voice- 
culture and expression. The words referred to are those 
(chiefly monosyllables) in which a precedes ff, ft, V, as, st, sk, 
sp, n, nce, and nt. A careful observation of the most elegant 
pronunciation of such words, and of the position and action of 
the organs in the act of emitting the sound, will discover two 
facts connected with the sound of thea: First, that in quan- 
tity the sound is short; second, that the organs occupy a posi- 
tion nearly similar to that occupied in producing the sound of 
a in the word at, the only difference being that in the former 
the organs are more open, and consequently produce a broader 
sound. This bread this the point in which they differ, for they 
are the same in quantity and quality. Therefore, to overcome 
the difficulty of teaching the sound, it is only necessary to 
begin with the sound of a in at, and, by freer and more open 
action of the organs, proceed to broaden the sound in the same 
manner that chest-tones are developed, taking care at the same 
time to preserve the quantity and quality of a in at, One 
great blemish of speech here in the West (it is not so bad in 
New England, I believe) is a certain nervousness in pronuncia- 
ation; and in no class of words is this fault more prominent 
than in that just referred to. Man, fan, hand, land, etc., we 
pronounce as if the sound of a were the same as in air. 

If primary teachers, especially, will adopt and persevere in 
some such course of vocal gymnastics with their pupils as that 
suggested, they will lay the foundation of an accurate and ele- 
gant articulation, and save teachers of intermediate grades, 
and professional teachers of elocution a vast amount of time 
and labor. B. E. Paes. 

Martinsville, O., May 24, 1882. 


—— 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 230. In reply to query 230, by C. R. B., I will say that 
the equation (a - ) (a-+-2) = (a- ) is of the second degree 
with respect to æ, and therefore æ has two values; viz., a and 0; 
but 2(a—a) =1 (a-) is not at all the same equation, and 
in it z has but one value, and that valu eis a, making a—z=0. 
So when the first equation is divided by a — , giving ar =, 
we have an equation of the first degree, in which z has but one 
value, viz., 90. To make æ = ad in this last equation is absurd, 
for by a well-known principle of algebra, dividing by æ — a 
removed that value of z. E. T. Q. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Orcutr:—Your letter nominating me for the position 
of principal of the B. High School is received. atever 
comes from it, be assured that I have reason to have great 
confidence in the Bureau of which you are manager. Your 
nominations are very good. E. D. B. 

Oberlin, Ohio, June 5, 1882. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


ent should be marked bor 
H EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.) 


[All communications re 
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CHARADE, 


My first and second, together, form 

What is seen alike in calm and storm, 

But best with the aid of pure daylight, 

For what can one see in a pitch-dark night ? 


My third and fourth, united, make 

What is heard when rages the dread earthquake; 
When the Fire-fiend lays our dwellings low, 

Or the Storm-king fills our hearts with woe! 


My whole has a place 1 grand, 

And o’erlooks, from its pereh, our own broad land. 

To give you its key I need but state 

That it numbers,—one hundred and thirty-eight. 
NILLOR, 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 87 LETTERS. 


My 59, 18, 47, 51, 23, 75, 60, 61, 12, 39, 17, 48, was an Italian 
sculptor, painter, and architect. 

My 16, 82, 86, 49, 80, 62, 31, 2, 84, 70, 46, 65, 83, one of Eng- 
land’s greatest poets. 

My 50, 76, 4. 15, 14, 22, 81, 84, 78, a Spanish writer of 
renown. 

My 6, 4, 45, 26, 78, 56, 73, an Italian poet who was created 
laureate by Emperor Charles V. of Spain. 

My 7, 77, 59, 68, 20, 22, 78, the only Portugese poet of Euro- 
pean reputation. 

My 15, 54, 63, 32, 37, 64, 40, 34, the greatest of French wits 
and satirists. 

My 35, 37, 15, 64, 67, 44, 55, 50, 76, a Scottish philosopher 
and historian. 

My 46, 50, 8, 64, 75,75, 34, 13, a distinguished German poet 
and prose writer. 

My 57, 85, 80, 82, 84, 17, and 10, 29, 11, 62, 61, two great 
musical composers, 

My 85, 28, 19, 24, 36, 45, 12, 25, 72, may be called the founder 
of the cotton manufacture, 

My 3. 55. 78, 33, 19, 45, 70, the greatest of Russian poets. 

My 59, 79, 7, 1, 55, 75, 52, 41, one of the greatest historians 
of the nineteenth century. 

My 9, 44, 5, 59, 14, 78, 12, 29. 45, 61, 46, 53, 42, 40, 21, 55, 12, 
10, a fine English landscape painter. 

My 27, 16, 35, 12, 69, 73, 68, 62, a great inventor of the 
se century; invented the Queen's Ware.“ 
a y 30, 28, 23, 46, 47, 48, 56, 56, an eminent American his- 

an. 

My 31, 58, 13, 38, 57, 58, 17, 68, 74, 31. 64, 67, 70, 30, 41, was 
called by Queen Elizabeth the jewel of her dominions.”’ 

My 66, 27. 45, 43. 9, author of my 12, 55, 17, 75, 45, 18, 16, 
78, 81, 83, 85, 15, 84, 75, 87, am eminent political writer 
poet, 

My whole is from Bryant. La Rereg. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 25. 


ENIGMA.— 
Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part,—there all the honor lies, 
GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.—1, Florida. 2. Aurora. 3 Wash- 
ington. 4. Friendship. 5. White House, 6. Bath. 7. Turkey. 
8. St. Croix. 9. Christmas. 10. Waverly. 11. Skunk, 12. 
Painted post. 13. Red. 14. Powder. 15. Painted post, 


Worp Puzz.ie.—Hod. 


A contributor writes as follows in reference to the Charade 


of May 11: 
Norts Easton, Mass., May 25, 1882. 

I could have answered Fellow-man“ as soon as I had fairly 
read the charade. But I said to myself, That would not be 
fair,’’ and I say so now, as the description does not apply to one 
fellow-man in a million, The charade fairly asks for a partic- 
ular man, as answer, while the author answers in the most 
general terms. Hence I call the charade faulty, or the answer 
unfair. NILLok. 

[We suppose our correspondent refers to the description in 
the first and second stanzas. If so, a second reading will show 
him that the man so great and good who afterwards ell so 
low, is altogether distinct from the fellow-man (the latter de- 
scribed only in the last stanza), and is introduced only inci- 
dentally as a convenient method of defining the first“ and 
** second”? parts of the answer. We are sure the author of the 


puzzle did not intend to mislead.—Ep] hey 


GOOD WORDS. 


— Tux JOURNAL is by far the best educational publica- 
tion that I know anything of. To me it is indispensable, and 
I hope to be able to take it. as long as I take anything.’’—J. H. 
RyCKMAN, Greensburgh, Pa. 

„Please continue THE JoURNAL, which is of great value to 
me. It not only guides and instructs, but makes me feel con- 
scious of the fact when I am right or wrong.“ — W. BuEnp, 
New Iberia, La. 

„think it is the best journal published for teachers.“ — 
Grone B. Staats, Indiana. 


— ‘THe JOURNAL is quite invaluable to me. I prize it 
highly and make much use of it in my class; but expenses are 
always very great, and one is so apt to be tardy in paying fot 
soul-luxuries. This should not be, but ‘every day’s needs’ 
must be met. —F. T. Ray, . ‘ew York. 


„We all continue to like THE JoURNAL very much, and find 
it a constant assistant and source of inspiration to us in our 
school A 8 H. Cary, Prin. First Grammar School, 

, Mass. 


— “I find Tux JoURNAL a very great help to me in my 
work in the way of encouragement and information as to 
methods and means of others in different parts of the country.“ 
—D. E. GARVER, Warren, 

— There is no journal which comes to our table more ap- 


preciated by us, or upon which we draw more for assistance 
and oftener for matter, than TAE JoURNAL, Boston.“ — The 


Weekly Report, Jackson, Miss, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The House Ways and Means Committee has 
agreed to recommend the adoption of a concurrent resolution 
for the final adjournment of Congress on the 3d proximo.— 
The Senate Educational Committee have agreed to report fa- 
vorably to Congress a bill appropriating all the money obtained 
from the tax on distilled spirits for educational purposes.—— 
The supply expedition to Lady Franklin Bay, for the relief of 
Lieutenant Greeley, is being fitted out by General Hazen of 
the Signal Service Department, at his own expense, at a cost 
from $20,000 to $30,000.——A compromise has been effected 
between the strikers and employers at Cincinnati, and all the 
iron mills in that region will resume operations to-day.—— 
Memorial demonstrations in honor of General Garibaldi oc- 
curred at Richmond, Va., Cincinnati, O., and several other 
places. ——Disastrous floods have occurred in the Fraser River 
Valley, British Columbia, and upward of $100,000 damage has 
been done.——The majority of the Senate Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage will report to Congress in favor of an amendment 
to the federal constitution, securing the right of suffrage to all 
citizens, regardless of sex. The minority (all Democrats) are 
opposed to such an amendment. 

Great Britain— John Scott Russell, MA., F.R.S., the fa- 
mous English engineer, is dead at the age of 74 years. ——A dis- 
ruption of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet is threatened, owing to the 
different views held by its members on the Repression bill; 
William Harcourt favoring stringent provisions, and Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke inclining to leniency.— 
The Home-rule members of the British House of Commons have 
decided to offer no systematic obstruction to the Repression bill. 

Russia.—The Czar of Russia has approved the detailed plan 
of the coronation festivities, which remain fixed for the 7th of 
September, or within a week of that date. 

Egypt.—A riot has oecurred between the hostile natives and 
Europeans in Alexandria, several persons being killed and 
wounded. The English and Greek consuls and the Italian 
vice-consul were also badly wounded. The Rue des Sceurs, 
principally inhabited by Europeans, was completely wrecked, 
and several shops occupied by Europeans were sacked. The 
disturbances continued five hours, and were finally quelled by 
the Egyptian military, who are now in possession of the prin- 
cipal points in the city. 

Spain.—A bill has been introduced in the Spanish Cham- 
ber of Deputies for the immediate abolition of slavery in Cuba 
and granting civil rights to the emancipated slaves. 

France.—The Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 479 to 6, 
has declared urgency for a proposal to debar senators and dep- 
uties from acting as directors of corporations. 


As the monthly, quarterly, or annual pay-day comes 
at the close of the school year in June, we will suggest 
to teachers that it is a good time to set apart a portion of 
the salary for Epucation, Taz Journat, Primary 
Teacuer, or Tut Scuoot, for the coming 
year. We would also remind those who are in arrears 
for our publications, that the payment of small bills be- 
fore vacation will add pleasure to the publisher as well 
as the subscriber. In the midst of vacation plans give 
® thought to TAX Journat and your other school 
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Tux program of the Saratoga meetings shows that 
the educational world will be ably represented. Ten 
State superintendents will give addresses, besides three 
ex-State superintendents, one city superintendent, eight 
presidents of colleges, ten college professors, three nor- 
mal school principals, one Latin schoolmaster, one cler- 
gyman, one woman, one temperance orator, one states- 
man, and the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Enough 
for a feast, certainly. It is well worth a trip to Sara- 
toga to see this array of educational talent ; but to listen 
to the wisdom and eloquence, who can estimate the value? 


Tux two systems of teaching music, by the tonic sol. 
fa and staff notations, will be illustrated at Quincy, 
Mass., on Saturday, June 17, at 9 a. m., at the Town 
Hall. The classes in the tonic-sol-fa have been in- 
structed under the direction of Mr. T. F. Seward, of 


Orange, N. J., and those in the staff notation have been 
I | taught under the direction of Mr. H. E. Holt, of Boston. 


As this is the first time in the musical history of the 
country that these two systems have been brought face 
to face with practical illustrations, it will be a favorable 
opportunity for teachers of vocal music to study methods 
and compare results. 


Tux project of a National College of Music, in Eng- 
land, which has been advocated by different members of 
the Royal family for the last ten or fifteen years, seems 
likely to be brought to practical realization. The 
Prince of Wales bas assumed direction of the proceed- 
ings, and in response to his summons an immense pub- 
lic meeting has been held in St. James’s Palace, the 
object being to raise a national fund for the founding 
of the college. The intention is to create an institution 
which shall bear the same relation to the cultivation of 
the musical art in England as do the academy and con- 
servatories of Berlin, Paris, and Vienna in their respec- 
tive countries. 


A LARGE deputation from provincial towns, and a large 
number of members of Parliament assembled at the 
Privy Council office, London, recently, to urge that 
government should give increased aid to local museums 
of an educational character. It was suggested that the 
National Gallery and the British Museum should be 
brought, with the South Kensington Museum, under 
one management, so that the collections within these 
buildings might, under certain restrictions, be made 
available, by loan or otherwise, for the use of the differ- 
ent localities. About forty towns, comprising the great 
industrial centers of the kingdom, were represented in 
the deputation, and the propositions advanced were 
argued chiefly from their relation to the progress of the 
industrial arts. In his reply, Lord Spencer called at- 
tention to the increasing interest manifested by South 
Kensington in local museums and art exhibitions. The 
assistance which this department rendered as indicated 
by the loan of objects, had quadrupled in ten years. 
He also stated that £16,000 had been voted to the de- 
partment for art purposes for 1882-3, being an increase 
of $3,750 over the same appropriation for 1881-2. 


AMERICAN education is just now under the eye of 
our English cousins, and several representatives from 
England are now in this country studying our schools 
for the purpose of observation, comparison, and instruc- 
tion. Among these persons are Rev. M. E. Macarthy, 
chairman of the Committee on Education of Birming- 
ham, and head-master of Edward the Sixth school; 
Miss A. J. Cooper, F. C. P., vice-president of the Bir- 
mingham Teachers’ Association; Miss Stevens, of Bir- 
mingham ; Rev. E. Paxton Hood, of London; and the 
Hon. Mr. Oughton, of Jamaica. All have made exten- 
sive educational tours from New York and Washing- 
ton, westward to St. Louis and Chicago, closing their 
examinations in Boston. They speak of the cordial re- 
ception given them by our school officials, and the ex- 
cellent opportunities afforded them to see the workings 
of our systems. While the examination season is not 
the most favorable for obtaining a clear understanding 
of the every-day work of our schools, it is an excellent 
time to see how wisely, or otherwise, the tests of pro- 
motion and the standards for graduation are fixed. It 


helpers. 


is proper to add that the American school system is now 
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passing through a crisis on the matter of examinations, 
and it is not only possible, but probable, that we shall 
goon reach a more excellent way. These interna- 
tional visitations on the part of school people are of 
great benefit to all concerned, visitor and visited, and 
we trust that frequent deputations will go and come 
across the Atlantic, each to learn the other’s excellen- 
cies for the purpose of remedying his own defects. 


Nosopy can spend a fortnight at the National Capi- 
tal without a painful sense of the necessity of some vig- 
orous system of industrial training for the multitudes 
of colored youth that are now either graduated from 
the public schools or afloat with no education at all. 
Washington is rapidly becoming a sort of “ fool’s para- 
dise for great numbers of colored people, drawn thither 
with the vain hope that “something will turn up” to 
advance them to the estate and condition of a “ superior 
class” among their people. The public schools send 
out large numbers of these youth with a tolerable foun- 
dation for training in the useful occupations of superior 
service, mechanics, the minor manufactures, clerkships, 
etc. But, unfortunately, outside a few small ventures, 
nothing is done to make this twelve or fourteen-year- 
old boy or girl an effective worker in any of these di- 
rections. Hence, a great clamor in the new palaces 
against the laziness, incompetency, and caprice of col- 
ored help, and a fearful development of dark-colored 
rascality, poverty, and helplessness generally. It is 
getting the fashion, in Washington, to denounce the 
public schools as the cause of all these woes; as if it 
would be better to have Washington filled with savages, 
or these palaces could be handled by stupid, ignorant, 
and vicious servants. The mistake lies, not in what 
the schools are doing, but in what these fault finding 
people leave undone. Nobody has the right to expect: 
that the freedman who, until the past fifteen years was al- 
most entirely a child of the soil, can adjust himself to 
our intense and elaborate American city life unless: 
special effort is made to train him for the peculiar work: 
demanded in great cities. It required two centuries of 
the vigorous discipline of old-time slavery to oHange the- 
native African to a useful peasant, competent for the 
rough agricultural work of the old slave States, and the 
leisurely style of housekeeping and mechanical employ- 
ment that belonged to that era. We are certainly 
reasonable in demanding a full generation for the train- 
ing of a superior class of his descendants to the rapid, 
skilled work in demand in every department of modern 
city life. It may be easier to lean back in one’s chair 
and denounce the colored city boys and girls for falling 
into the vices of their betters, but Christian charity and 
practical wisdom unite in demanding that an honest 
effort should be made to fit these children for the new 
and arduous life into which they have been cast. And 
Washington is of all places the city where this work 
should be attempted on a large scale, and from which 
it should go forth through every city of the Southern 
States. 


THE program of the two-fold convention at Saratoga 


ſappears in every respect one of the richest educational 


entertainments to which the teachers of the whole coun- 
try have ever been invited. Yet, in perfect respect to 
the wisdom that has presided over its arrangement, we 
must express our astonishment that no place has been 
reserved for the discussion of “National Aid to Educa- 
tion.” We do not hesitate to say that the one theme: 
that hides all others, to-day, is the appalling fact that 
in fifteen States of this Union, containing a third of 
our entire population, there is practically only provision 
for three months annual schooling of the masses of the 
children, and that, under present circumstances, there 
is no reasonable hope that there can be any but the 
most gradual and intermittent advance unless the Gov- 
ernment of the United States comes to the rescue. 
And this is not a matter which concerns these fifteen 

States alone. If the present generation of white and 
black illiterates in these great Commonwealths is de- 
nied suitable instruction, and the thousands of children 
of ignorance continue to multiply in the great cities of 
the North, the time is coming when it will be of small 
importance how we dispute over the questions that 


make up the ordinary program of the teachers’ conven+ 
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tion. For this perilous illiteracy means everything 
against which good men are fighting in our land,— 
permanent hostility of races ; never-ending jealousies 
between labor and capital; political corruption from 
caucus up to the White House; the highest civilization 
and the vilest barbarism running neck and neck in 
Massachusetts and New York; a prostituted church 
and society on the high road to social anarchy. For a 
great convention of the foremost school-men of the 
United States to meet at Saratoga and ignore this tre- 
mendous problem, would be the most discouraging 
feature in the whole matter. It is not too late to assign 
‘the closing evening for the full consideration of this 
most momentous topic,—to call to the platform fifty of 
‘the best men and women of this illustrious gathering 
‘for brief and telling testimonies, clinched by a series 
of resolutions that shall be heard amid the confusion of 
‘the last noisy days in the Capital. The demonstration 
‘by the convention of superintendents at Washington, 
last March, was one of the most valuable lifts in this 
‘movement. Let it now be repeated on a larger scale at 
‘Saratoga; and let no State or County association, no 
‘gathering of teachers, North or South, be held during 
‘the present season without a strong demand on our 
‘legislators at Washington to come to the rescue in this 
hour of the people's need. 


‘One of the University commencement addresses that 
‘will bear republication and careful study is the oration 
of Bishop Harris, of Michigan, in June, 1880, before 
the University of that State. As a plea for the train- 
ing of a completé manhood ; a protest against low and 
‘materialistic views of education; a calm and judicious 
assertion of the place of the Christian religion in every 
‘scheme of university training; and, in general, as a 
noble and manly word spoken in behalf of good culture, 
it has not been surpassed for many a day. But even 
‘bishops are not infallible in pedagogics, and we are not 
‘surprised at the adherence of Bishop Harris to the 
‘time-honored idea that only in the college curriculum 
of half a century age is there hope of a generous train- 
ting for the youth of to-day. Latin, Greek, and the 
‘higher mathematics, rhetoric, logic, and mental and 
‘moral philosophy are the useful studies while a man is 
‘being educated; the studies by which such men as 
‘Newton, Butler, Stephenson, and Gladstone were 
made.“ Why not go back and say that Greek, mathe- 
‘matics, and philosophy were the studies by which Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle were “made,” or poetry 
the sole diet of Homer? Men of great genius are not 
“made” by their college course, but by the direct deal- 
ing with nature, humanity, and books in God’s great 
‘university of life. Gladstone’s real university was not 
the paltry course of study of the Eton and Oxford of 
his day, but the mighty life of the North of England, 
‘into which he was born, and the great middle class 
which, after classic Oxford finally threw him overboard, 
he strode to the front of British statesmanship to rep- 
resent. While the two dead languages, mathematics, 
and philosopy were the sole diet of the college student, 
of course every earnest mind found in them a certain 
outlet for its energies. But when we recall the dry and 
juiceless system of instruction in those studies which 
characterized the American college-life of thirty years 
ago, we marvel at the survival even of the fittest in that 
dreary war. It is simply preposterous to maintain that 
the study of the English language and literature, the 
splendid field of modern European culture that has 
opened within the past half-century, the vast and in- 
spiring domain of physical science, the world of history 
and sociology, as interpreted by the modern school of 
writers, from Niebuhr down, is not, even as a discipline 
of the mind, deserving an equal rank with the old-time 
curriculum. Indeed, it is the improved methods of the 
study of the classic, opening into the upper realm of 
comparative philology, and the better ways of handling 
mathematics and philosophy that have held these 
studies up to their place in the interest of our studious 
youth. It should never be forgotten that it is not so 
much the topic that is studied as the method by which 
it is approached that determines its educational value. 

Again, the good Bishop is compelled twice to go out 
ol his way to smite what he calls “ the superficial system 
ol object-teaching.” If he means a good deal that is 


called object-teaching by crude graduates of normal 
schools,—the loose and feeble recital of a string of facts 
about “an object” to a crowd of listless children,—no- 
body differs from him. But true object-teaching is the 
soul of the great movement which has lifted education 
out of the ruts of mechanical drill and dreary memoriz- 
ing. It brings the child in contact with a creature in 
God’s universe, and seeks to aid him, with all the 
powers of his awakened soul, to contemplate that work 
of the Creator for himself. To say that such a process 
is of “ materialistic” tendency in distinction from the 
old-time way of committing to memory a page of Mrs. 
Lincoln’s Botany, or stare with open mouth at the 
“experiments” of the regulation academical preceptor 
in electricity or optics, betrays a very narrow experience 
of the new education. There really seems to us no 
essential connection between the classics of the two 
great pagan nations of antiquity and “Christian cul- 
ture,” and we fail to see why the study of the languages 
and literature, the history and science and art of the 
best five hundred years that man has lived in God’s 
world, should be held to be unfavorable to the training 
of the highest manhood and womanhood in an Ameri- 
can university. 


HIGH PRESSURE AND THE WAY OUT. 


Another demonstration against high pressure in the 
public school-room has taken place at Portland, Me., 
where a meeting of citizens presented a petition to the 
school authorities for an extension of the summer vaca- 
tion. Very strong statements were made by prominent 
physicians and leading men in respect to the results of 
overwork in the schools. We believe the demand for 
the longer vacation has been favorably received. It has 
always seemed to us a refinement of cruelty to open the 
public schools of our Northern cities in the two most 
unendurable weeks of the year,—the early days of Sep- 
tember. If that class of parents who spend the summer 
at home, and look upon the school-house as a blessed re- 
prieve from their trials in the care of their offspring, 
could be accommodated with a half-time, semi-industrial, 
summer-vacation school, there would not be the insane 
pressure now felt by the school committee to shorten 
vacation and lengthen hours of study for their accom- 
modation. 

Of course more than half the evils complained of in 
the public schools are directly chargeable to the mis- 
chievous home habits of the respectable classes. It can- 
not be too often repeated that young girls cannot be car- 
ried through the regulation city and village American 
program of life in well-todo homes, and do effective 
school work without danger. The break-down in school 
is not among the bright children of the poor, who are 
not destroyed at home by false habits of living, but 
chiefly in families where life is a constant excitement 
and strain on the child from the day of his birth. 
Still a public-school system cannot change the so- 
cial habits of its pupils, and must, to a reasonable ex- 
tent, conform to the state of affairs prevailing in the 
community. But there are two directions in which the 
schools can be greatly modified, to the relief of the pu- 
pils. First, the time has come when the pedagogic 
screw of perpetual examination and incessant marking 
for rank must be loosened. Every wise teacher knows 
that this system, as practised in thousands of schools, 
is the most crude of all tests, even of superficial scholar- 
ship, and no test of mental capacity or real growth in 
wisdom and power. In too many cases itis nothing but 
a reckless exercise of pedantic tyranny on the part of 
an incompetent teacher. The recent protest against 
this system from high quarters must be heeded, and 
some method less aggravating to the pupil, and more 


reasonable, must be invented. The system of frequent 
promotions established at St. Louis, by Mr. Harris, is 
one open door out of this labyrinth. It is not incum- 
bent on the parent or lay observer to propose a substi- 
tute for this abuse. If our teachers are worthy of their 
responsible positions, it is their business to devise 
sensible plan of school work which shall enable the av- 
erage child to do justice to himself without making 
school life the horror it now is to thousands of over- 
worked and over-worried children. 


— Professor Churchill reads before the American Institute 


of Instruction at Saratoga. 


DRIFT. 


— President Angell of Michigan lectures before thé Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction at Saratoga. 


— As we go to press, several of the great colored mission 
schools of the South, supported by Northern churches, are hold- 
ing their early summer commencement exercises. These 
schools are all steadily improving, both as training schools of 
character and in methods of instruction. The great danger is 
that they will fall into the hands of reactionary and narrow 
educators, representing the old country academy and rural 
college of a generation ago, and repeat, for the freedmen, the 
melancholy experience of this dismal dispensation of dig“ 
and “cram.” Each of these schools should be placed under 
the control of a principal in full sympathy with the new edt- 
cation, supported by a corps of competent assistants. The 
pupils should be thoroughly grounded in the elements of a 
plain English education before any attempt is made to invade 
the fields of the higher culture. A thorough system of indus- 
trial training for boys and girls should go hand in hand with 
the mental and moral drill. Not one boy or girl in a thousand 
among these students can be profitably pushed up into a college 
course; though that one should be given every opportunity for 
the best he can do. The majority of the better sort should be 
trained for public-school teachers, and all fitted for the duties 
of common life. If this line of operations is followed, there 
will be a great harvest for these schools during the generation 


to come; and, finally, the Southern people will heartily unite 
with the North to uphold them as the most valuable agencies 


in the growth of the new Republic south of old Mason’s and 
Dixon’s Line. 


— The new Century magazine, the child of Scribner’s, has al- 
ready outgrown its parent in the breadth of its educational 
views. Instead of the petty and querulous assaults on the peo- 
ple’s school system that we have been compelled to notice the 
past years, its last deliverance on industrial education is so sen- 
sible and just that it should be printed ina tract and scattered 
broadcast over the land. We commend the advance in this 
direction to other journals and magazines that could be named. 
There seems to be something in the air of New York and 
Brooklyn that compels the metropolitan journalist to look at 
the public school askance. What with the Tribune, flouting the 
movement for national aid to Education; the Times, dam- 
ning it with faint praise; and the one New York weekly ed - 
ucational journal sneering at it; and the Christian Union fol- 
lowing the lead of Bob Ingersoll to secularize public schools; 
and, then, of Cardinal McClosky to denounce them as godless, 
the public school system gets no fair representation in the 
metropolitan press. The press of New York needs half-a- 
dozen men and women among its writers who know the facts 


about the public-school system of the United States, and have 
the pluck and ability to state them; high-chureh ecclesiasti- 
cism and Hibernian politics to the contrary notwithstanding. 


— The public schools of Atlanta, Ga,, are doing a good work 
for that new and thriving city. The committee has just de- 
cided to erect two new school-buildings. The experiment of 
employing colored teachers for the colored schools works favor- 
ably. The Girls’ High School, under Miss Haygood, still leads 
all public schools in the South for girls; and, under the mas- 
tership of Mr. Bass, the Boys’ High School is rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers and efficiency. Atlanta is a center of educa- 
tional life and journalism, the daily journals of the great cities 
of the East and West arriving there on the same day. It isa 
striking illustration of the cosmopolitan character of this new 
metropolis that, of the thirteen members of the public-school 


board, only one is a native — an, and a majority were born 
in the North. Major Slaton still fills the position of superin- 
tendent with his usual vigor, and Senator Jo Brown is chair- 
man of the school board. 


—It is not a reassuring spectacle to witness the official 
slaughter of three such men as Wickersham, Ruffner, and 
Rickoff in one year, at the demand of partisan politics and pri- 
vate intrigue. If there is one law that must be observed by 
the superior people of the United States, of all parties and 
sects, it is that the people’s school must be kept out of range 
of partisan politics, sectarian ecclesiasticism, and private in- 
trigue. Of course we shall learn this, as we learn everything 
valuable, in the slow, blundering, American way, through a 
thousand mistakes and expensive experiments. If the better 
sort of our people cannot keep themselves out of the grip of- 
these classes of their enemies, they may as well back down 
upon an old-world arrangement of social and political affairs, 
with the advantages thereof. 

— A national convention of the liquor dealers association, 
representing $400,000,000 invested in drink, has been held at 
Chicago to devise means to resist the gathering of popular in 
dignation against the ravages of intemperance. It is refresh- 
ing to observe the cool impudence with which a body of men 
who are responsible for three-fourths of the crime, pauperism, 
and misery of the land, the waste of whose trade exceeds by 
millions the whole cost of education in the Union, assumes 
the air of martyrdom and demands the protection of its un- 
alienable right to flood the land with ruin! Push on the good 
work of temperance in the schools. 

— John B. Gough lectures before the American Institute 
of Instruction at Saratoga. 


— The will of the late John B. Eldridge, of Hartford, Ct., 
ueaths $20,000 to the Mt. — Female Sem., Mass., 
$15,000 to Carlton Coll., Minn., and $10,000 to the Am. Miss. 
Assoc. of New York for the education of the colored people of 


the South. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANALYTICAL ConcorDANCE TO THE BWIA. By Robert 
Young, LL.D., author of a new literal translation of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, etc. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Price, 83 50 
This is a revised edition, with an appendix of what is known 

as the Student's Edition“ of this great work. It is arranged 

on an entirely new plan, containing every word in alphabet- 
ical order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with 
the literal meaning of each and its pronunciation, exhibiting 
about 811,000 references, making about 30,000 various readings 
in the New Testament; with the latest information on biblical 
geography and antiquities.* It is designed and adapted for the 
ordinary reader of the English Bible, as well as for the careful 
student. The publishers say they have had the text compared, 
word for word, with the latest English edition, and all correc- 
tions and additions there found have been carefully made. 

Every effort has been made to render this edition complete 

and accurate. Many inaccuracies found in the English edition 

tself were brought to light and corrected in this American 
edition. The work contains almost eleven hundred three-col- 
amn pages, each topical word printed in large, full-face caps, 


and the definitions in italics, and the references in clear type. 


It is a work absolutely essential to a study of the Bible, and 
the arrangement as nearly perfect as it seems possible to make 
a book of such vast proportions. The price has been fixed 
very low for such a work of learning and research. Some spe- 
cial features of the work deserve mention. The proper names 
are placed in their proper alphabetical order, with the literal 
meaning of each. The syllables are also marked and accented 
according to the principles of Hebrew and Greek. The three 
great points that have been kept distinctively in view are, 
What is the original Hebrew or Greek of any ordinary word in 
the Bible ? second, What is the literal and primitive meaning 
of every original word ? and third, What are thoroughly true 


and reliable parallel passages? The great ＋ being to 
enable every one to know the real meaning of the Scriptures. 


Henry Wapsworts Lonere A Biographical Sketch. 
By Francis H. Underwood. 12mo, pp. 355. ith 12 illus- 
trations. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1 50. 


Ever since the announcement was made that Mr. Under- 
wood was to prepare a biographical! sketch of Longfellow, the 
anticipations of the admirers of the great poet have been 
pleasantly excited, knowing that whatever he wrote would be 
candid, accurate, and in good taste. The book fully realizes 
the fondest hopes of the author’s literary friends. It is a 
model production from the beginning to the end. His criti- 
cisms are felt by the reader to be just, and his estimate of 
Longfellow is marked by good sense, manly appreciation, and 
shows that he understood the man and his writings. Mr. Un- 
derwood condenses with great skill. He rapidly sketches the 
salient points in Longfellow’s career with great intuitive 
power, and traces the development of his character and genius 
with rare ability. The book is both a narrative of his life and 
an analysis of his writings. The noble and gentle presence of 
Longfellow is kept steadily before the reader, and, when he 
lays aside the book is in a reverie of pleasant thoughts and 
feelings,—as if he had just parted from the poet himself, after 
an hour of kindly talk in the beautiful home that his presence 
has made sacred. Mr. Underwood has presented a brief crit- 
ical judgment of each of the chief works of Longfellow. 

The volume contains thirty-nine chapters, or sections, and a 
copious Appendix of six parts, closing with a bibliography of 
Longfellow, and it is embellished with twelve illustrations, in- 
clusive of the house in which he was born, and that in which 
he lived and died. A future biography, authorized by the 
Longfellow family, will, of course, present the illustrious sub- 
ject with more minuteness, embodying his correspondence, 
and giving, as a background, the picture of his times. Mean- 
while the thoughtful reader of Mr. Underwood’s sketch will 
possess the essential facts that illustrate the lovely and gracious 
life of the first and greatest of American poets. Mr. Under- 
wood concludes his admirable biography with the following 

appropriate words: 

In coming times the lover of poetry, as he visits Cambridge, 
will regard poet’s grave as a holy spot. The grand old 
house, let us hope, will remain as he left it, as long as time 
shall spare it. And the sculptor will mould in bronze his ven- 
erated form and noble features in classic and enduring grace, 


so that something like his ce may be seen to 
4 —— h presen: y overlook 


Tun BURIAL or THE Deap. By Rev. George 

and Hev. Samuel W New Your anz Wee. 

nalis. Price, 75 cents. 

This work is designed as a complete hand-book for the use 
of pastors at funeral services, and adapted to give consolation 
and comfort to the afflicted. Part I. contains Scriptural forms 
of funeral services; Part II. presents an exhausive treatise on 
the funeral itself as it is found in the Bible. Part IV. con- 
tains hints, texts, and topics for funeral sermons and addresses. 
The book supplies a practical want, in a convenient form 
for the pocket, which can be utilized in any emergency. 


AND EmBLeMs, ILLUSTRATING OLD 
TRUTHS By Rev. J. Long, member of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, F. K. G. 8. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00 


This is a book filled with proverbial and emblematic sayings 
gathered from more than 1,000 volumes of Eastern literature, 
They relate largely to moral and religious topics, and have 
been wisely chosen for the beautiful Illustrations they contain 
of thought and wisdom. Proverbs are being latterly regarded 
as of the same vaiue they were evidently in the days of Solo- 
mon. They throw light upon the social life, customs, and 


history of the Oriental world, and present a common-sense 
method of preserving important truths. The volume has 
many Russian proverbs, which were collected by the author in 
Moscow, but they do not differ essentially from the style of 
Oriental proverbs. Clergymen, students of language, and the 
general reader will all find this collection of the accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries not only interesting but useful. The 
book is printed in large, clear type, and wel bound. 


PEBBLES, PEARLS, AND GEMS OF THE ORIENT. Gathered 
and arranged by Charles D. B. Mills. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. Price, $1 50. 

This book is one worthy of the highest praise. It contains 
the golden sayings of the wise men of the Orient in past 
ages. The nearly eight hundred maxims, — gems of thought 
and sentiment,—which are garnered in this beautiful volume, 
furnish texts for all occasions, whether of society or solitude. 
Every shade of human experience is represented, selected from 
the writings of Chinese, Hindu, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Hebrew, Japanese, and other Oriental writers. It is a book to 
be taken up when the mind and heart need stimulus; it con- 
tains medicine for both. It will give strength and solace in 
the hour of conquest and temptation, and furnish new sources 
of inspiration. These great Eastern writers had wonderful 
perceptive power, and a felicitous way of giving expression to 
thoughts of grandeur and beauty. The compiler deserves the 
gratitude of all lovers of Eastern literature for his admirable 
selections, and their convenient arrangement. The publishers 
evidently remembered the suggestion of the proverb, and put 
these Apples of gold in pictures of silver““ The book is 


handsomely brought out with gilt edges. 


NIAGARA, AND OTHER Pokus. By Geo. Houghton. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This charming volume, in Little Classic’’ style, is by the 
same author as The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk, which was a 
well-written poem of more than usual literary merit, founded on 
a Scandinavian legend. In this little gem of a book his leading 
poem is on America’s grandest natural wonder, Niagara, fol- 
lowed by pen pictures on a variety of themes,—Songs and Bal- 
lads, Drift from York Harbor, Maine, and Ketill the Saga- 
more, an introduction to Six Flights of the Dragons.“ The. 
following brief poem is from this work: 


Beautiful daisies! 

Sitting and smiling along the rough ledges, 

And under the frown otf the hawthorne hedges. 
Beantiful daisies! 

Asking no favor except room, 

A bit of a foot-hold, to be and to bloom. 
Beautiful daisies! 

Swinging a censer whose breaths arise 

A pure adoration up to the skies. 


Beautiful daisies! 
Seeking no praise, but living to bloom 
And gladden the breezes with sweet perfume. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON SKA-SICKNESS: Its Symptoms, 
Nature, and Treatment. By George M. Beard, A.M., 
New York: E. B. Treat. Price, $1.00. 


This treatise represents extensive experiments of the author, 
and much experience at sea, on long and short voyages, and 
in different climates. The position taken is that sea-sickness, 
like any other form of sickness, is an evil to be avoided, and 
that by the plan of treatment here proposed it can, in the ma- 
jority of cases, be prevented or greatly relieved. The philos- 
ophy advocated in this work is that sea-sickness is a functional 
disease of the central nervous system. The treatment pro- 
posed is in harmony with the philosophy, and has already 
been tested, not only by the author, but by a number of other 
medical observers, with most satisfactory results. By carry- 
ing out the plan indicated, the most sensitive and delicate 
ladies have crossed the ocean in rough as well as calm weather. 
This enlarged edition, is issued in response to the numerous re- 
plies received in answer to the author’s request in the first edi- 
tion, that all who adopted this plan of preventing and treating 
sea-sickness should report the results, whether success or fail- 
ures. The result of these test-experiments are found in the 
appendix of the work. j 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Mr. Eliot Cabot, of Boston, is engaged on a biography of 
Emerson, which will be the official life of the poet, Mr. 
Cabot has had access to the t's papers, and it is said 
he is to be the literary 44 of iy Emerson. ss 

— Miss Sallie P. McLean, of Simsbury, Conn., author of Cape 
Cod Folks, has been considerably annoyed by the insinuations 
of some of the critics that she is the author of A Reverend Idol, 
an anonymous novel recently out. Miss McLean is not the 
author of the work, and knows nothing about its authorship. 

— D. H. Lueken, St. Louis, Mo., has published twelve 
Sketch-maps for the Practice of Map Drawing and the Study 
of Maps; by D. H. Lueken, principal Primary School, price 25 
cents. These Sketch-maps are intended to accompany the 
study of any text-book of g phy. Full directions are given 
for their use. They will be found very suggestive and useful 
and afford convenient means for geographical reviews. l 

— Aschenbroedel is the title of the next No Name” novel. 
It is a record of one summer passed in a Connecticut village, 
the characters mainly New Yorkers, but the bright particular 
star of the story is the heroine, the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer in direct descent from the Pilgrims. The book is just 
in season for the wallets of summer tourists. Publ 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. Price, $1.00. ere 

— A. Williams & Co., Boston, will publish early in June a 
new political biography, entitled Thaddeus Stevens: Com- 


moner ; by E. B. Callender, a member of the Massachusetts 


bar. One volume, handsomely bound in cloth; price, $1.25. Hall 


Mr. Stevens, as chairman of the Reconstruction Committee 
and of the Committee on Ways and Means, was the central 
figure in the field of our national politics from 1860 to 1868, 
the most momentous period in the bistory of our country. 
There is no biography of Mr. Stevens extant, and it is believed 
that this life will be welcomed by all who hold the old com- 
moner in affectionate remembrance. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly publish a Pop- 
ular Railroad Edition,” printed in quarto, with paper covers, 
and containing the 174 original illustrations of Hood’s Own 
Whims and Oddities. Social Equality: A Study in a Miss- 
ing Science; by W. H. Mallock. The Political Conspiracies 
Preceding the Rebellion, with the true stories of Fort Sumter 
and Fort Pickens ; by Thomas A. Anderson, Lleut.-Colonel 
U. S. A. The ninth volume in the New Plutarch Series,“ 
Victor Emanuel, and the Attainment of Italian Unity ; by Ed- 
ward Dicey. Messrs. Putnam have also nearly ready the pre- 
viously-announced work of Leslie Stephen, entitled The Sci- 
ence of Ethics, which will be issued in one volume octavo, uni- 
form with his History of English Thought in the 18th Century. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just published a de- 
scriptive work on The Metropolitan Museum of Art ; edited by 
L. P. DiCesnola, with illustrations by George Gibson; price 
50 cents. This museum contains a vast collection of modern 
statues, a valuable loan collection of the works of art, such as 
Japanese and Chinese ivories, Egyptian antiquities, Venetian 
glass, miniatures, the Cyprian antiquities, the vases, terra 
cottas, bronzes, busts and statues of the Cesnola collection. 
These various works are grouped, and the engravings in this 
superbly-printed quarto give the student of art an excellent 
idea of this museum, which is already an honor to America. 
It is destined to become one of the great museums of the 
world, not only in the value and rarity of its special features, 
but also in completeness and symmetry. Lovers and students 
of the history of art will highly appreciate this work of Mr. 
DiCesnola. 

— Dr. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have just published an intensely 
interesting book by Adelaide L. Harrington, entitled The A/ter- 
glow of European Travel. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. Mrs. Harrington went abroad with the Tourjée party 
in the summer of 1879, and took the trip usually marked out 
for such parties, through Scotland, England, and Holland, 
down the Rhine through Southern Germany to Italy, returning 
by way of Switzerland and Paris and Eogland. She is an ideal 
traveler, seeing everything that is worth seeing, and catching 
the spirit of all the places she visits. In Edinburgh and at 
Melrose she breathes the atmosphere of Scott. On the Rhine 
and in Switzerland she is moved by the beauty and grandeur 
of the natural world. Unlike many such works, there is noth- 


ing hackneyed about it. The author’s style is excellent, and 
she attempts nothing that she does not fairly accomplish. It 
was Mrs, Harrington’s intention to publish the work for private 
circulation merely, and it was only through the persuasion of 
her friends that she has allowed it to come before the public. 


D. | Several well-executed pictures lend interest to the subject 


matter. 

— John Church & Co., Cincinnati, O., have just published 
the following new musie: She's Sweet as She Can Be,“ a 
song by M. H. Rosenfeld, author of various popular melodies, 
and is the best he has yet written. It makes a pretty instru- 
mental piece, being written in schottische form. Beau- 
tiful picture title-page in blue, brown, and gold; price, 40 cts. 
It Happened So,“ is the suggestive title of another new vocal 
piece, It tells a little story in a very pleasing way. Soprano 
or tenor voices will find it effective for parlor or concert sing- 
ing. It is by W. Williams; price, 50 cents. The Wind’s 
Waltz,“ by Lizzie H. Bowman, is a little piece for the piano; 


quite easy, but pretty and pleasing. Teachers will find it use- 
ful in their work, and pupils and others will delight to play it; 
price, 30 cents. The Loveland Waltz,“ by Frank Alcoke, is 
of the same grade as the above, though it has a little more 
octavo work for the right hand; price, 30 cents. All these 
pieces are from the well-known publishing house of John 
Church & Co., Cincinnati, O., who will send any one of them 
to any address, post-paid, upon receipt of the marked price. 


NEW BOOKS RECEI VED. 


Three in Norway; by Two of Them; with maps and engravings; cloth; 
$1.75. Philadel Gentes , 

The Lord’s reebearers ; by Hesba Stretton; cloth; $1 75..... The 
Mother’s Record of the Physical, Mental, and Growth of her 
— 1 first Fifteen Years; by a Mother; cloth. Boston: D. Lo- 

rop 

Kant’s 328 of Pure Reason; a critical Exposition; by Geo. S. Mor- 


ris, Ph. D.; cloth. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Acton, or School and Days; by Erie Arnold; cloth. Boston: 
Cong. Pub. Co 


The Desmond Hundred; @loth; 1.00; Round Robin Series, Boston: J. 


R. 
— ond, late Prest. of Cob 
e t; rk: 
rrors Use o 3 late Wm. B. Hod „LL. D; Am. 
revised edition; cloth ee of Memory; an Essay on the Positive 
Psychology; by Th. Ribot; trans. by Wm. H. Smith; cloth,....The Met. 
Museum of Art: edited by L. P. DiCesnola; illus. by Geo. Gibson; quarto. 
Demosthenes; by 8. H. Butcher, M.A.; edited by John R. Green; 
cloth. .. A Geo; an 4 ical Reader; Compiled and arranged by James Jo- 
honnot; illus.; cloth, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
William Penn (1644-1718) ; by Robt. J. Burdette; cloth. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Studies in Science and Religion; by G. F. Wright; cloth. Andover, 
Mass.: Warren. 
ane Bnaanat by Ed. Dicey, M. A.; cloth. New York: G. F. Put- 
An Essay on “ Our Indian Question; Capt. utler. York: 
A. G. Sherwood & Co. 
Niagara, and Other Poems; by Geo. Houghton; cloth, gilt edge, Boston. 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Reading of our Boys and Girls; by B. G. Northrop. New Haven: 

Tuttle, and Taylor. 

on ons; ar F. D. 

New Vork ip Harp & Brothers, * 

Coffee. Pamphlet presen Chase & Scribner, 37 Broad St. . 

Land E by Fanny Parnell; 10 cts. ; : 

The Cornell University Register, 1881-82; cloth. It N. X. 


Fifty-fourth Annual logue of the Teachers and of Chauncey 
Boston. ; lit edge. Boston. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A REMARKABLE CHANGE. 

In 1861 the public schools of Washington numbered about 
five thousand pupils, with sixty teachers; the annual expendi- 
ture for them was about $35,000, and the value of school prop- 
erty owned, — sites, buildings, furniture, all told, —scarcely 
footed $20,000. There were, at that date, no free schools for 
the colored population in the city, and none of any kind in the 
county. A few decent structures, many more shanties, under- 
ground basements, and market-lofts represented the school 
accommodations ; the pupils came from the poorer class of 
whites, and the teachers were quite out of the pale of anybody’s 
interest. To-day the city can boast a well-organized sys- 
tem of public schools, secure in public confidence, enrolling 
18,569 white children and 10,040 colored, having a property 
valuation of about $1,500,000, and requiring an annual ex- 
penditure of nearly $500,000. 

To one familiar with the earlier condition, the question natu- 
rally arises : What has been the cause, and what the mode of 
s0 marvelous a change? Wherever public schools have been 
the spontaneous outgrowth of the public will, many agencies 
have operated with about equal force for their development 
and perfection; but where, as in Washington, the system has 
been forced into being, it has generally happened that some 
one individual has been the animating spirit. This is pre- 
eminently true of Washington. The system is what the super- 
tendent, J. O. Wilson, has made it. The schools are, because 
he was. Mr. Wilson became a member of the old Schoo! Board 
in 1861, and soon every school felt his influence. It was not, 
however, until his appointment as superintendent in 1870 that 
his ability found full opportunity for its exercise. He brought 
to the position two qualifications that are rarely united,—the 
organizing ability, and the ability to develop methods and to 
train others in their use. The processes of such a work are 
not easily described, and yet as it is only through a knowledge 
of these that school-officers in other localities can profit by the 
example of Washington, I shall endeavor to give some idea of 

Mk. WILSON’S MODE OF PROCEDURE. 

A system embracing city schools, rural schools, schools for 
many nationalities, for two races, and including intellectual, 
moral, aud industrial departments, cannot be compressed 
within the limits of a single article. I shall therefore, in the 
present writing, confine myself to the primary stages. 

While still a member of the Board, Mr. Wilson was im- 
pressed with the advantage of the phonetic system, and deter- 
mined to introduce Leigh’s charts and primers into the schools. 
He elected one of the most intelligent teachers, assisted her in 
mastering the method, and induced her to adopt it in her 
school, The experiment proved to his satisfaction that fully 
one-third of the time ordinarily spent in learning to read could 
be saved, and that the faulty articulation of children whose 
ears had been early corrupted by hearing the negro dialect, 
could be most readily overcome by the phonetic system. He 
immediately formed a Saturday’s teachers’ class for drill in 
the new method, and placed it in charge of the lady who had 
made the previous success. The results are known to all 
familiar with the Washington primaries. The failures which 
have attended similar experiments elsewhere, Mr. Wilson 
attributes to the imperfect mastery of the system on the part 
of the teacher. They should, he says, be able to draw the 
characters on the board with lightning rapidity and to give the 
sounds with faultless precision, otherwise the endeavor will 
amount to nothing more than the use of the new method as a 
drag on the old. The criticism embodies one of Mr. Wilson’s 
characteristics. He believes that in some things perfection is 
attainable, and in those he insists upon it. 

Asin the case of reading, so in other branches; whatever 
new methods he proposed he himself first mastered, then in- 
structed selected teachers in their use, and set them, in turn, 
to training others. Thus the superintendent’s department 
was a practical school of methods until 1873, when he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his darling project of a normal school 
accomplished, The efficient principal of this institution re- 
lieves him in a great measure of the training work. 


RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM, 


In a recent visit to a third-grade school in charge of one of |& 


the normal graduates, I witnessed the final issue of this ad- 
mirable system. The school is held in an old engine-house 
which was condemned by Dr. Billings in his late inspection. 
The boys, forty-two in number, are nearly all sons of German 
or Irish operatives employed in the gas-works; the teacher is 
one of those strong, responsive natures which, at once, control 
and win children. I should call the order of her school perfect. 
Everything was in its place; everything done in its time, but 
without any painful repression of the natural freedom and 
ease of childhood. There was just the kind of movement with 
the same accompaniment of unobtrusive noise that marks the 
Presence of children in a well-ordered household. The black- 
boards were adorned with sample copies, mottoes, designs, 
and spirited drawings of animals executed by the teacher, 
while a cabinet of shells and minerals, stuffed birds, birds’ 
wings, eggs, etc., mostly gathered by the children, showed how 
thorough an interest in nature she had inspired. The written 
exercises of the scholars reproduced the excellence of the 
teacher's copies, and their compositions testified that the speci- 
mens and drawings had been made sources of observation and 
thought. These we may call conditions of culture centered in the 

; the exercises to which I listened were all in the 


nature of drill. In arithmetic the aim was accuracy and quick- 
ness; in reading, expression. Probably the selections in the 
latter were all familiar, but they were rendered with so much 
effect that the children were as much absorbed as if they were 
hearing for the first time the stories of Treat“ and “‘ Tabby”’ 
and “the girl who exaggerated.”” The manner of the boys 
toward their visitor was delightful; they did not stare at me 
rudely, but they kept taking me in, as it were, with their eyes, 
as if to gay: Am glad to see you, and hope you are enjoying 
yourself.”” They seemed neither elated nor depressed by my 
presence, but simply gratified. Under no other system than 
that of free schools, with public training schools for teachers, 
would it be possible to bring about such a development in chil- 
dren of this lowly class. 

The work in Washington has peculiar importance at this 


hereby pledge ourselves to indorse no certificates Whatever. 
The Assoc. adjourned to hold its next meeting at Monticello, 
July 7, 1882. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iota. , 
lowa.—Commencement exercises of Mason City High School 
will consist of an educational sermon, anniversary exercises of 
the Philomathean Society, alumni program, and graduating 
exercises of senior class. 

A better arranged program for a teachers’ association is 
seldom seen than the one for the Jasper Co. Assoc., held in 
Newton, May 27. Wide-awake teachers down there, under the 
supervision of a wide-awake supt. 

Supt. Matthews of Jasper Co. realizes that county supervis- 
ion can accomplish little unless the exact status of every school 
is reported by the teacher to his office. To this end he is an 
accomplished and persistent exhorter. May the exhortation 
prevail, and other county supts. do likewise. 

Prin. Hodge of Prairie City has started a library in his 


time. Here are social conditions similar to those which pre- school 


vail throughout the South: mixture of races, strong Catholic 
sentiment, traditional preference for private schools, and pre- 
disposition to political rather than industrial interests; heuce 
the efficiency of the school-system in the Capital gives promise 
for the entire South. ‘ 


Washington, D. C., May, 1882. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alabama, at Birmingham, July 5, 6, 7 

Am. Inst., at Saratoga, N. V., July 11-14. 

Tlis. School Principals, at Traverse City, Mich., July 2-6. 
Missouri, at Sweet Springs, Brownsville, June 20, 21, 22. 
S. E. Mo. Teachers’ Assoc., at De Soto, Aug. 15, 16, 17. 
Maryland. at Cumberland, Aug. 29-31. 

National Ed. Assoc., at Saratoga, July 11-14. 

New York, at Yonkers, July 5, 6, 7. 

Ohio, at Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 5, 6, 7. 
Pennsylvania, at Pottsville, July 5, 6, 7. 

Vermont, at Castleton, Aug. 9, 10, 11. 

West Virginia, at Kingwood, July 11-14. 


COMMENCEMENTS.—The principal college commencements 
fall this year as follows: Columbia, June 14; Cornell, June 15; 
Princeton, Rutgers, Brown, June 21; University of the City 
of New York, Lehigh, Madison, June 22; Harvard, Yale, 
Union, Amherst, Oberlin, Vermont, Lafayette, June 28; Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Dartmouth, Hamilton, Trinity, 

esleyan, Hobart, June 29; Pennsylvania, June 30; Williams, 
Middlebury, July 5: Bowdoin, July 13; Purdue Univ., June 8. 
The New England colleges will graduate about eight hundred 
students (the number not varying materially from that of the 
last few years), of whom Harvard is credited with 182, and 
Yale with 154, in their last catalogues. It will, probably, be 
found that the vicissitudes of the year and the final examina- 
tions have somewhat reduced these numbers. 


A. ToLMAN SMITH. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—Dr. H. R. Raymond has resigned charge of the 
Marion Female Seminary. His successor has not yet been 
chosen. It will be hard to fill his place, for the retiring prest. 
has endeared himself to the hearts of all. —— Mr. Eli 8. 
Shortes, of Enfaula, will address the literary societies of 
Howard Coll.. Marion, June 9. This position was filled last 
year by Gov. Watts.——Notice should have been given earlier 
of the closing exercises of Dallas Acad , from May 31 to June 
2; also closing exercises of the Burrell school, Selma, from May 
24 to June 1.—Rev. Josiah Bancroft will deliver the com- 
mencement sermon for the Greenville Collegiate Inst., Sun- 
day, June 25.——Dr. Phillips, Supt. of Dallas Co., opened a 
colored teachers’ inst., at Selma, June 5. 


Grore1a.—Paul H. Hayne, the gentle Southern —4 Who 
was thought a few weeks ago to be on his death-bed, is so 
much better that he has engaged to read poems at the Emery 
Coll commencement, and at the Confederate monument un- 
veiling at Charleston. 


State Editor, J. N. WiLKinson, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.— The State Board of Ed. at its May meeting ad- 
vanced Prest. Hewett’s salary to $3,500, and advanced most of 
the professors to $2,000.——Misses Scott and Skinner have 
both resigned, and their eer are to be filled during the sum- 
mer.——Prof. Forbes will give a paper at the Traverse City 
meeting on the Zodlogy and Geology of Grand Traverse Bay. 
After the meeting adjourns he will remain to complete some 
deep-water work which he began last fall. —— Andrew W. 
Elder having fiuished the year’s work at Centralia has begun 
the vacation by takiug a wife. —— G. W. Smith, of Flora 
schools, improves the opportunity his early closing gives to 
inspect St. Louis schools. 

resident Tanner signalizes the opening of his administra- 
tion by raising $2,000 for the improvement of Illinois Coll. 
rounds, and $30,000 for the endowment of the Inst.——Tis- 
kilwa High School graduates two boys and six girls this year. 
A. W. Hussy, of Ohio schools, is to be the new Tiskilwa Supt. 
——Prin, Robinson of Arlington declines reélection, and ex- 
pects the Republican county convention to give him a call to 
something else. 

The Misses Foster of Peoria schools will spend the summer 
in Europe.——Tte Wataga School Bd. have already reélected 
all their teachers except one who, desires to attend school at 
Normal next hb and refuses to accept re-appointment.—— 
The schools of Louisville, Clay Co., have been very prosperous 
under the charge of Mr. Mills, Mr. anc Mrs. Vickey. Mr. M. 
will be one of the instructors in the Summer Inst.—— Horace 
Andrews, of Warrensburg, declines reélection, and goes to 
continue his studies. 

At the call of Supt. Shawhan of Champaign Co., a number 
of county supts met at the Illinois Industrial Univ. after the 
commencement exercises, and organized as the Central III. 
Co. Supts.’ Assoc.“ The object of the organization is mutually 
to aid in the practical execution of all duties pertaining to offi- 
cial work, and more especially for the purpose of devising 
means of securing codperation in finally adopting and putting 
into working order a system of graduations, plan of keeping 
records of school work, a systematic plan of examinations,— 
in fact, anything which may improve the condition of our 
common schools. Several measures were ina ted, one of 
which was the si of this agreement: We, the under- 
signed county supts., after duly considering the pernicious in- 
fluence growing out of the custom of indorsing certificates, 


The proportion of illiteracy in Iowa is less than 2 to 1000 in- 
habitants. What State can show a lower per cent. of illiteracy? 

The State Univ. now offers free tuition to all children of 
soldiers of the late war, resident in Iowa, and to children of 
soldiers, wherever resident, who enlisted and served as Iowa 
volunteers during the late war. 

Commencement of Cornel! Coll. June 20-26. Bishop Simp- 
son addresses the lit. soc., and Bishop Hurst will preach the 
baccalaureate se: mon, and dedicate the chapel building. The 
Coll. celebrates its quarter-centennial by the completion and 
dedication of the chapel,—the finest building of its kind in the 
State,—and by absolving itself of all indebtedness. 

Board of Regents of State Ag. Coll. report that institution in 
most satisfactory condition touching management, attendance, 


and progress. 
A leading Iowa political paper 2 that the prohibition con- 
test in Iowa is a contest between three thousand saloons and 
twelve thousand school-houses, and the school-houses will 
win. A fine recognition of the influence of the school-master 
in — po public opinion. 

Mason City schools graduate 7 pupils this year. 


LouIsIANA.—Straight University, at New Orleans, estab- 
lished for the special benefit of colored people, has graduated 
44 in the law department. Only 12 of this number were col- 
ored. It has also graduated 13 in the classical and 1 in the 
theological department. , 

Missour!.— Hon. Beamen Brockway, who is now in the 
Southwest, in writing to the Watertown Reformer speaks in 
high praise of the schools of Missouri. Of the Springfield 
high school he says, It is an immense bpilding, three stories 
high, built of brick, and contained something like 1,200 pupils, 
more than even that number being enrolled. The ool is 
under the supervision of Prof. J. Fairbanks, a Massachusetts 
man, but who has taught several years in Ohio. He isa live 
teacher. Energy and vitality characterized all the exercises. 
It was plain that all concerned ‘ meant business.“ 

The State Univ. had during the year 591 students, re 
ing twenty different States. The commencement took place 
June 1. There were 70 gy from the academic and pro- 
fessional depts. ; academic 19, law 20, engineering 10, mines and 
metallurgy 6, Agricultural Coll. 4, Normal Coll. 11. The bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached, May 28, by Rev. M. Rhodes, 
D. D., of St. Louis. The discourse was a very able one. The 
university is fast taking rank among the best in our country. 
Dr. Laws, the prest., is an educator of extraordinary ability. 

The annual address before the State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville will be delivered by Prof. M. M. Fisher, of the university, 
the accomplished Latinist, and pronounced by all whe know 
him to be one of the most remarkable teachers living. 

MARYLAND. — Graduating exercises at the Naval Acad., 
were held June 9. Senator Jones delivered an address to the 

aduates. Sec. Chandler presented the diplomas. Lewis 

ixon, of Virginia, graduated at the head of the class of cadet 
midshipmen. 

MicHIGAN.—Prof. Condit, of Morenci, will conduct a sum- 
mer school for teachers at Morenci during the coming vacation. 
— The commencement exercises of Raisin Valley Sem. will 
occur on June 23. 7. 


State Editor, K. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, V. T. 

New Yor«.—The twenty-fifth commencement of the State 
Normal and Training School, Cortland, will take place June 27. 
A good program has been prepared. 

Among the papers to be presented at the coming session of 
the Onondago Co. Teachers’ Assoc. are Primary Reading, 
and its Relations to Study,“ by C. D. Larkin, of Fayetteville; 
„How to Teach Young Children to Write,” by J. D. Wilson, 
of Syracuse; and a lecture by J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, g 

Circulars concerning the Drawing exhibit at the State Teach - 
ers’ Assoc. are out, and judging from all we can learn the éx- 
hibits promise to be a grand success. ; 

Rev. Dr. L. M. S. Haynes, of Binghampton, is to deliver the 
address to the graduates of Bainbridge Acad., Friday, June 23. 

State Supt. Gilmour has issued his notice for the examina- 
tions for State certificates, to be held at the high-school build- 
ings in Albany, Binghamton, Rochester, and Watertown, and 
at the rooms of the Board of Ed., New York city, corner Grand 
and Elm streets, commencing Wednesday, June 28, 1882, at 
2.00 o’clock p. m. Candidates must be present at the begin- 
ning of the examination, produce testimonials of character, 
and must have bad at least three years’ experience as teachers. 
They must pass through a thorough examination in the follow- 
ing-named branches: Reading, spelling, writing, grammar and 
analysis, composition, geography, outlines of American history, 
arithmetic, elementary algebra, and plane geometry. In place 
of geometry, candidates may offer themselves, if they choose, 
for examination in Latin, as far as three books of Cesar. 
They will also be expected to have a general knowledge of 
book-keeping, rhetoric, the natural sciences, linear and per- 
spective drawing, general history, general literature, methods, 
school economy, civil government, and school law. The ex- 
aminations will be open to candidates residing in any part of 
the State, and to such residents of other States as deciare it to 
be their intention to teach in the State. 

Under the act of the present legislature opening the Coll, of 
the City of New York to boys from private schools, certain 
changes in the by-laws are n „ and a resolution was 

assed by the trustees authorizing the Ex. Com. to fix a time 
for the examination of all who may apply after June 5, th 
said committee to prescribe questions of the same difficulty as 
those prescribed for the June examination. 

At the late meeting of the Baptist Home Miss. Soc. at New 
York, the proposition was made to establish a normal school 
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at some Ss in the West, for the purpose of educating In- 

dians to be teachers and preachers among their own people 
Cook Acad. has raised about $500 with which to repair their 


Nepraska.—The closing exercises of the Nebraska State 
Normal School at Peru took place yesterday, June 14. The 
valedictory was by Mr. P. R. Sim, of Nebraska City. The dis- 


tribution of exercises was made without reference to class gran 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 
Om0.— The Millersburg — School — a class of 
eight young ladies, June 2.——Dr. E. T. Tappan has resigned 
his professorship in Kenyon Coll.—Hon. J. J. Burns has de- 


clined the position as supt of the Cambridge schools.——The | 


Wapakoneta High School graduated a class of four young 
ladies, May 28. Diplomas were presented by Mr. L. N. Blume, 
pres. School Board.——The Mount Gilead High School gradu- 
ated a class of 15, May 28. Four of the class were boys.—— 
Antioch Coll., over which Horace Mann once presided, will 
open again in Sept.——Prof. W. S. Eversole has been reélected 
— of the Wooster schools for the next two years. 

upt. T. J. Mitchell has been induced to resign his position 
at Mt. Gilead to accept the superintendency of the public 
schools of Charlotte, N.C. This will be greatly regretted by 
the teachers and pupils with whom he has been associated so 
many years, and will be a decided loss to the whole State. 
Prof. Mitchell is a gentleman of culture, and has a record in 
school-work that can scarcely be excelled. He has been thor- 
oughly devoted to the educational interests of Ohio, and has 
left an impress upon them that will be felt far beyond the 
schools that have had the fortune to be under his imme- 
diate supervision. As he is highly indorsed by all the school 
Officers for whom he has labored, and his past career has 
been so eminently successful, his future prosperity is already 
assured. Charlotte has chosen wisely. 

The Teachers’ Christian Temperance Union, of Hiram, caused 
an article to be put in the warrant for the town meeting to 
see if the town of Hiram would unite to put Dr. Richardson’s 
temperance text-books and Miss Colman’s Alcohol and Hygiene 
into the public schools.“ And they did vote to do it. This 
seems to us to be the best way yet to secure this important 
step.— V. F. Witness. 


Onxeox.— Twelve women voted at the late school meetin 
at East Portland, and Miss Ada Thomas was chosen clerk o 
the district for the ensuing year. There was considerable op- 
position, and it is feared that the trouble is not yet over. 

State Editor, V. G. Cunris, Corry, Pa. 

PRENNSTLVANIA.— Pennsylvania is justly proud of her twelve 
excellent normal schools. The experience of all countries, 
both in the old world and in the new, ‘hows conclusively that 
an efficient system of public instruction cannot be maintained 
without connecting with it a plan for the education of teachers. 
No other State in the Union can boast of sets of buildings so 
numerous, so complete, or so well adapted to the purposes of 
normal instruction. Although from the present nature of 
things the normal schools are compelled to do some academic 
work, yet the stady of methods is their chief object, and the 
standard of the profession (if profession it can yet be called) 
has been immeasurably raised. 

To the Lock Haven Normal School the banner must this 
year be awarded for the proud distinction of having the largest 
senior class ever before presented for graduation in the State. 
Said class consists of 78 members, two of whom are in the 
scientific course and 76 in the elementary. Forty-seven of them 
are practical teachers with an average experience of over three 
years. Many of them are graduates of high schools, and have 
taken chiefly professional work. 

Prof. A. N. Raub, the popular and efficient principal of the 
Lock Haven Norman School, is well known in the State as an 
author of school text books.——Mr. John Mason Duncan, of 
Montoursville, has recently delivered an interesting lecture on 
The Primary Teacher.“ We should be glad to give it to 
our readers in full if space allowed ——Miss Helen Le Roy 
Briggs, a graduate of Wellesley Coll., and for the last year a 


pular teacher at Greylock Inst., So. Williamstown, Mass., 
— deen elected as teacher of French and Latin in the Wm. 
Penn Charter School at Philadelphia. Salary, $900 ——Geo. 
A. Spindler has received his commission as supt. of Washing- 
ton — Prot. K. L. Richardson, prin. of McElwain Inst., 
Mercer Co., will resign hie present position to accept a situ- 
ation in Connecticut. —— Under the new regulation of the State 
Dept. of Public Instruc., hereafter, certificates will not be 
ted to teachers whose average is below three. 
Pine Grove Acad., Mercer Co., has 250 students. Prof. 
Umholtz from that institution was one of the delegates to the 
late Greenback convention held at Harrisburg. Prin. Kettler 
was one of the Republican delegates last fall. That is right; 
we need more educated men in politics, notwithstanding Don 
Cameron’s opinion that he does not want any of them lit- 
erary fellers.“ 
| The final examination of the senior class at the Edinboro 
Normal School was held May 30, 31, and June 1. There were 
23 members of the class; all passed the ordeal successfully. 
Commencement occurs June 22. The school is vez prosper- 
ous, and a large attendance of former students is anticipated at 
the — — 
The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
has just sent out its first graduates. These young men and 
women have pursued for four years a well-directed and thor- 
ough course of drawing, modeling, and the elements of design; 
such a course as cannot but be beneficial to them in after-life. 
The school is now an assured success. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 


Txxas.—Sixteen State normal institutes of six weeks’ dura- 
tion will be held during July and August. The State gives 
$3,000, and Dr. Curry, agent Peabody Ed. Fund, an equal 
amount to sustain these institutes. The following are the names 
of prins. of the schools, locations, and cost of board: -R. W. 
Petman, Salado, $12 to 15; J. W. Black, Goliad, $12; A. B. 
Horn, Corsicana, $14; A. Clark, Sulphur Springs, $12; J. M. 
Carlisle, Rockdale, $12.50; W. A. Banks, Bonham, $10 to $16; 
Smith Ragsdale, Thorp Springs, $12; H. T. Morton, Waco, $10 
to $12; E S. Joynes, Gainesville, $12; J. M. Richardson, Hen- 
derson, $12; H. B. Gwinn, San Antonio, $16 to $20; W. C 
Rote, Galveston, $16 to $30; W. H. Coleman, Huntsville, 
$12.50; John Hand, New Braunfels, $15 to $16; J. J. Ander- 
son, Houston (colored), J. N. Carleton, Austin (colored), $12, 
—s washing; J. W. Johnson, Jefferson (colored), $6.00 
to $10. J. Baldwin and Alex. Hogg are chosen, respectively, 
institute teacher and lecturer. 

The Sam Houston Normal Coll., at Huntsville, Texas, closed 
on the Ist inst. with 73 graduates, that will compare favorably 
with the graduates of our best normal schools, East or West. 
The school has an income of $28,000 annually. 


State Editor, Jno. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 
Virern1a.—The 106th commencement of Hampden-Sydney 
Coll. began June 11 and closes on the 15th. Baccalaureate 
by Rev E. H. Barnett, of Abingdon; address before the alumni 
by Judge W. M. Treadway, of Pittsylvania Co. 

Gov. Cameron has commissioned several students of Bethel 
Acad. as officers of engineers by brevet in the volunteer service 
of Virginia. Bethel Acad. is located in Fauquier Co., and is 
doing a good work in the educational line. 
Prof. Stone of the Cincinnati Observatory has been elected 
director of the McCormick Observatory and professor of Prac- 
tical Astronomy at the Univ. of Virginia. He is highly recom- 
mended, and the board and faculty are to be congratulated in 
the event of Prof. Stone’s acceptance. The Univ. Catalogue 
for ’82 is out. The total number of students is 326. Prof. 
Noah K. Davis has been appointed one of the members of the 
faculty of the Summer oo! of Christian Phil., which meets 
on July 11 at Greenwood Lake, N. Y. The Univ. Magazine 
for May says: We doubt not that Prof Davis will do himself 
as much credit in this work as in his Theory of Thought, which 
is one of the best logics of the present day. 

The proposed centennial of Washington and Lee Univ. 
yd gag postponed. The Univ. is working up its endowment 

und. 
The students of Roanoke Coll. have recently organized a 


y 
German and a French Society. The Collegian, for June, will 


contain reports of the first — — The alm of these societies 
is to promote a practical knowledge of German and French 
literature. The exercises of the societies are conducted 


entirely in German and French respectively. 


WasuINeToN, D. C.—The commencement of the National 
Univ. took place at the National Theater, June 8. Thirty- 
four graduates received the diploma of bachelor of laws. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 

— The 11th commencement exercises of the Maine State 
Coll. will occur June 24-29, Baccalaureate address, June 25, 
by the prest., M. C. Fernald. 

— To such persons as signify their desire to attend the meet- 
ings of the Am. Inst. an at. Ed. Assoc, at Saratoga, the 
Maine Central railroad will give reduced rates to Boston and 
return, in connection with tickets from there. Intending vis- 
itors must notify in advance F. E. Boothby, general ticket 
agent, Portland. 

— The commencement exercises of the Eaton School, Nor- 
ridgewock, an June 21. The junior exercises will be held 
June —; the alumni meeting and dinner, June 21. This school 
has had a very successful term, thanks to the earnest work of 
the principal, H. F. Eaton. 

— Westbrook Sem. commencement this year takes place on 
the 20th inst. Rev. Dr. Capen, prest. of Tufts Coll., is to give 
the address before the Alumni Assoc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, V. H. 


— The graduating exercises of Northwood Sem. took place 
May 26. The annual address was by Rev. F. K. Chase, of 
Dover. The work reflected great credit on teachers and pupils. 

— Pembroke Acad.,—Isaac N. Walker, prin.,—has been the 
recipient of books and a portrait from Col. T. W. Knox, of 
New York, the well-known author, who was formerly a student 
at Pembroke. 

— A three-weeks’ institute is to be held at McGaw Normal 
Inst., Reed’s Ferry. Prin. Warren of the State Normal will 
deliver two courses of lectures, one on History’’ and one on 
„Methods.“ Miss E. M. Reed, training teacher at the State 
Normal, is to give instruction in methods of teaching language, 
numbers, etc., with classes of children for practice. The work 
includes primary and grammar grades. E. Whipple, prin. of the 
Inst., will have classes in elementary science lessons, zodlogy 
and phonic analysis. Other instructors will be employed and 
other classes formed, as may be required. The inst. has the 
hearty indorsement of Supt. Patterson, and it is probable there 
will be a large attendance. It is an excellent opportunity for 
teachers to get some of the advantages of the State Normal 


at a slight expense. The fitness of Prin. Werren and Miss 
Reed for the work is well known to teachers. Mr. Whipple 
has had several years’ experience in summer institutes in other 
States, and is undoubtedly prepared to do good work here. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The 48th annual com. exercises of Lewis Coll., at North- 
field, was held June 11, 14, and 15. Strictly speaking, this is 
the second annual commencement of Lewis Coll. and what 
would have been the 48th of the Norwich Univ. but for the 
qpenging of the name in honor of its prest. and benefactor 
Col. C. H. Lewis, LL.D. The annual examinations ended 
1 une 6, and on the 7th the Cadets went into camp for a few 

ays. 

— Henry W. Johnson, for two years past prin. of the Dan- 
ville Acad., has accepted the position of head teacher in a large 
school at Bethel, Me., at an annual salary of about $1,200. 

— The American Coll. Song Book contains four songs by 
students of the Univ. of Vermont. 

— Commencement week of Vt. Conf. Sem. was from June 
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11 to 15. The annual sermon was by Prof. W. N. Rice, Ph.D. 
— The annual exercises of the Alumni Assoc. of Goddard 
Sem. takes place Tuesday, June 27. Oration, Rev. C. H. Eaton, 
of New York; essay, Mies Elsie Warren, of Montpelier; song, 
Miss Helen M. Tupper, of Middlebury. 
— The graduating exercises of Beeman Acad. at New Haven 
were held Friday, June 9. After the exercises a concert was 


en. 
2 The examination at Burr & Burton Sem. at Manchester 
occurred on Friday and Monday, June 9 and 12, and the grad - 
nating exercises on Monday evening. 

= J Raymond Brackett has received the compliment of a 
third election to the — sae oe of Montpelier Union School. 

— A. B. Corliss, who was principal of a school in Montpelier 
in 1850, has been elected teacher of a public school at Trevose, 


Bucks Co., Pa. 
— The public schools in Rutland village close June 23 with 
exercises by the graduating class. Saturday, the 24th, the 


class have a picnic and ride to Castleton pond. 

— The 78th commencement of the Univ. of Vermont and 
State Agr. Coll. occurs June 25-29. The Central Vt. railroad 
and lake steamers will carry persons attending commencement 
for fare one way. Return certificates can be obtained of the 


sec, of the alumni. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The commencement exercises at Boston Univ. took place 
June 7, when a larger number of girls were graduated than 
ever before, Degrees were given to 13 bachelors of arts, 7 be- 
ing young women; 16 of science, 9 of divinity, 48 of laws, and 
5 of surgery; 29 doctors of surgery, 13 being women; 8 doctors 
of philosophy, 1 a woman; 8 masters of arts, 3 women. One 
diploma was given by the Coll. of Music, and three English 
diplomas by the School of Theology, one to Harriet E. Stone, 

— The exercises of commencement week at Wellesley Coll. 


open in the evening of June 28. The freshman class promises 
to number over one hundred persons; the present senior clase 
has 30 members, and 300 students intend returning at the 
opening of the next term in Sept. At the commencement 
1 be four degrees conferred; viz., Mus. B., B. S., B. A., 
an 

— The present senior class of the Salem High School will 
hold graduating exercises at the Inst. on Thursday, June 29. 

— Prin. Rice, of the Pittsfield High School, has been re- 
elected at an increased salary. Other salaries were also wisely 
advanced. Rev. A. B. Whipple will assist Mr. Rice, vice Miss 
Swift, who is called away for a term. 

— Mr. F. W. Elliott, prin. of the Littleton High School, has 
been elected to the chair of Mathematics in Worcester Acad. 

— Prof Wm. White, an old New-York teacher, has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the Florence schools ata salary of $1,000. 

— Out of 117 applicants for admission to the Inst. of Tech- 
nology at Boston, 94 passed the examinations successfully. 

— Abbott Acad. celebrated its 53d anniversary June 9, and 
graduated 13 young women. The school had 118 pupils the 
past year, and was never more prosperous. 
he Bliss & Tyler mill, at North Adams, is being fitted 
up for a primary school. 

— Prin. W. E. Judd, of the Park street school, Holyoke, 
has had two advantageous offers to go elsewhere at a larger 
salary than he is to receive now, but he prefers to remain in 
— 4 The committee cannot afford to lose 80 capable 

er. 

— Owing to a change of grade there will be no graduating 
exercise this term at the Ware High School. A number of 
pupils have been chosen to represent the school at a public 
rhetorical exercises, June 23. 

— At their regular meeting, the 5th inst., the school com- 
mittee of Chicopee unanimously reélected J. T. Clarke supt. 
of schools, Chas. E. Fish was reappointed prin. of the Center 


— 


— 


High School, and Albert H. Tolman prin. of the high school 
at the Falls. Nearly all of the teachers were reappointed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The closing exercises of the academy grammar school, 
Providence, are held to-day, June 15. Messrs M and R Lyon, 
the efficient prins., may well be proud of their year’s work. 

— The statistics of the Pawtucket school, given in Tux 
JOURNAL some time since, should have read as follows : 
Amount of money used for schools last year, $38,468; pupils 
registered in town, 3.238; teachers employed, 49; cost of tui- 
tion per pupil, high school, $38.35; grammar, $26.30; interme- 
diate, $10 80; primary, $8 12. 

— The Rev. W. N. Ackley, supt. of the Warren public 
schools, ha» been taking a short vacation in Connecticut. 

— Mr. Geo. A. Thomas, of Exeter, was recently elected supt. 
of schools for that town. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NoRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— The Conn. Council of Ed. will hold its next semi-annual 
meeting in the Brown School building, Hartford, June 17. 

Program: Organization; Election of New Members; Report 
of the Com. appointed to present to the Leg. Com. on Ed. the 
bill concerning the State Board of Examiners. Discussion. 

Com.—T. I. Driggs, Waterbury; G. E. Elliot, Clinton; N. L. 
Bishop, Norwieh ; R. C. Hiichcock, Thompsonville ; C. R 
Palmer, Bridgeport. 

Paper: A review of Dr. W. T. Harris on The Church, the 
State, and the School.“ Discussion. Miscellaneous business, 

Officers for 1882: Prest.—I. N. Carleton, New Britain, 
Vice-Prest.—J.G. Lewis, New Haven, Sec.—R. C. Hitchcock, 
Thompsonville. Treas.—F. A. Brackett, Bristol. Er Com.—~ 
Hartford; Giles Potter, Essex; A. P. Somes, Dan - 

uville. 


— 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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In 90 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New- York. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR SUMMER VACATION. 


A SALARY Will be 


$20.00 per week 


a Sm 


h 


senting t 
amount of business. 


aid Gentlemen or Lady Teachers who will devote full time to repre- 
e interests of the Mutual Provident Association, and will guarantee 
For particulars address 


L. H. MARVEL, General Manager, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


APPLETON CO. 


Have Just Published This Day: 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Bicknell’s Educational Publications. 


Agents Wanted. 
TEACHERS, 


Male and Female, 
We want your services during Vacation, 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, AND 
THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY, 


TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY, 
B.C. By W. Rosperrson Smita, M. A., LL. D., 
author of The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


“Tt is not every Prof. of Hebrew whose academical 
lectures would furnish forth such a rich feast as now 
lies before us. Even the happy few who know some- 
thing of the facts of the Bible will learn much from 
the felicitousness of the present exposition. For Mr. 
Robertson Smith is not only a tull man,’ but has a 
singular gift of making a hard subject intelligible... . 
He loves to blow away the mists of controversy and 
show the truth in all its attractive simplicity.”— The 

emy. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


By 8. H. Buronsr, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, Sixth volume of Classical Writers,“ 
edited by Professor J. R. GREEN. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents, 

“This is an admirable little book. Mr. Butcher has 
brought his finished scholarship to bear on a difficult 

but most interesting chapter of Greek literary on! i 


: the primer is as fresh and attractive in form as 
in learning and thorough in method.“ — The 
*. 


“Classical Writers now consist of : “ Sophocles,” 
by Lewis Campbell; „ Euripides,” by J. P. Mahaffy ; 
“ Vergil,” by Professor Nettleship ; “ Livy,” by W. W. 
Capes ; “ Demosthenes,” by 8. H. Butcher; and “Mil- 
ton,” by 8. A. Brooke, 


III. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


FROM THE SARLIEST RECORDS TO THE 
FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. By 
PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 3 vols., 8vo, vellam cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $2.00 per vol. 

A new edition of this famous work, in elegant style, 
and at greatly reduced price. 


IV 


A GEOGRAPHICAL READER, 


Compiled and edited by Janne JoHonwor, author of 
“ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” etc. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This volume has been compiled to furnish thought- 

reading to pupils while — upon the study of 

hy. It consists of selections from the works of 
well-known travelers and writers upon geography. 


*s* For sale by all booksellers ; be sent 
mall, postpaid, L. receipe 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond N York. 


Education. Vol. I. 


DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSO- 
PHY, AND LITERATURE OF EDUCATION, 
Price, 64. 30. 

The Second Volume will be ready July 18, at the 
same price, 


The Primary Teacher. 
Volumes III., IV., and W. 61.50 per vol. 


It is the best guide on METHODS OF ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION for inexperienced teachers in the world. 
It largely takes the place of a normal course of train- 
ing for this grade of educators. There is no better aid 
to teachers of Primary and Ungraded Schools, who de- 
sire to keep abreast of the — 4 in improved 
methods of instruction. The t methods are pre- 
sented in all the branches taught in the Primary and 
Ungraded Schools, by the ablest and most experienced 
teachers in the country. 


The Journal of Education 
For 77, 78, 79, 80, and 81. 84.00 per vol. 


This paper is devoted to the discussion and illustra- 
tration of the principles and best methods of instruc- 
tion in all De ments, with able home and foreign 
correspondents. The various departments contain 
contributions from the best writers and educators. 
Just the paper needed by Teachers of every grade, and 
recommended by the highest authorities in the coun. 
_ .* Its departments cover every part of Educational 
work. 


Good Times. 
Vols. III., IV., and V. 4to,01.,160pp. $1.50 per vol. 


Devoted to entertaining, amusing, and instructive 
Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; 
Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes ; Motion-songs, 


Marching songs, and other Musical Varieties, for K- 
hibition and Fridays in all grades and classes. 


Binders for the Journal of Education at $1.50. 
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mw All of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST 
Sunday-School Song-Book, 


Heart =" Voice. 


EDITED BY 
W. F. SHERWIN. 

SPECIAL ConTRispuToRs: GEORGE F. ROOT and 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


192 pages. Printed on toned paper and handsomely 
bound in boards. Price, 35 cents by mail; 84. 0 
per dozen by mail; $3.60 per dozen by express. 
Single sample copy, 25 cents. 


Specimen Pages Free! 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


LAPILINU™M 


(STONE CLOTH.) 


Forty, wie Blackboard for Lecturers, 
Sanday - Schools, 40. 


Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


101 Falten Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 354 zz 


week town. Terms and $5 outfit 
tres, Addvess Portiand, Me. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


Sterli Gems. — — 


Secular Music by THxo. E. Perkins and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. 

$4.50 per ; 50 cents each, if sent by 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


H By THEODORE 
The Tonic, Sol-Fa Music Reader, 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at 


30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Ohieago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New Tork. 


ECONOMY CLASS- BOOK. 
Something New. 


By mail, 95 cts. Sample pages free. 


Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon Pub. Co., 


871-4 OCRICAGO. 


a much h 
it. It con 
etc. 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 
Catalogue of Books, 


And you will become a purchaser. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
194, Nassau Street, New Kerk. 


selling Books, aud will pay you liberally. 
Call on or address, 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACATION 
HOURS 


made pleasant and profitable in city and 
country selling our Elegant IIlustrated 
Books. Circulars and Terms free to 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS. E. B. TREAT. 
Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. V. 374d 


Satt 


Employment for All. 


Any one desiring a light, lucrative business for the 
summer (boys and girls, take advantage of this durin 
vacation) should read this. To any one wishing to 

as an agent I will send FREE 7 mail, on receipt of 
one dollar, a kage containing the following articles 
for an outfit: 20 entirely new and strikingly utifal 
Chromos, 10 handsome Chromos, 5x7, 4 beautiful land- 
scape panel Chromos, 10 popular Engravings, “ Puss in 
Boots,” 5colored Window Transparencies, very rich, 10 
chromo Birthday Cards, 50 el tchromo Album cards. 
These is will sell readily for three times their cost. 
B. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 3724 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE ov 


GARFIELD 


thorship; Finest Illustrations: 
—— — Containin the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggies of his youth ; might of bis 


his Death 
eal 

188182 es, Outfit50 cents 
‘JONES BROS & 


MPLOYMENT ? TEACHERS 
During Vacation. 


We will C several men in 
lar force, to sell Nursery Stock. 
that and we pay 
penses m the s 

LE CLARE & MUCHEMORE, 

P. O. Box 3211. Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS. 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


UR WILD INDIANS 
Introduction 


le ever offered to you. Intre 
GEN. SHERMAN. This Illustrated, First-class an 
ave 
i Tth thou — prem. class AGENTS WANTED. 


ddress 
CO.. Cincinnati and Chicaco. 


‘relusive d Extra Terms giv for 
to A. B. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hi 
“ Wi 
LOG GABIN 
eld an immense eng’? — London Literary Worid. 


ee SECURE TERRITORY FOR VACATION. 
One agent reported“ 240 orders in 6 days.” Two 
sets plates used to print it. Illustrated, nearly 500 pp., 
31 80. Extra TERMS. J. H. EARLE, Boston. 


A WEEK. 812 day at homecasily made. Costiy 


$7 


outfit free, Address Tavs & Co., Augusta, Me, 


—ͤ— 
— | 
— 
⅛ —ͤ»tct̃ — 
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CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
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Some Late Publications. INEAR CLASSICS, e- 
Author Price blishers R L * PH BIA, 
M1 and the Prophets, Smith $1 25 Pu 
oses * — - — - d for our new Catalogue, and new Terms ers, 
nited States. - - Sterne Cassell, Petter, G & Co, NY 1 25 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Sen 
‘The Elements, of Forestry a * 5 8 ‘ - Hough Robert Clarke & Co, Cin 200| gy- SOMETHING NEW.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Rae . Morris SO Griggs & Co, Chicago 125 — — 
. > : ‘ 2 lips, Sharpless ey — Eee, Phila var DUPI EX Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near . Affords 
Ail the Worid Over. 4 - - D Lothrop & Co, Boston 2 — support for the . on lower edge of book. Cir- 
Picture: or, Who'sDrask. - Den Nat'l Temp Soe, N ¥ 10 Co -Book ple pages free. GILMAN & OO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Treasury of General Knowl : - - Doerner Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin e 
Geo K Elis, Besten, 155 
Wrestling and - - - - are 
Paul Dreifuss. His He Abroad. — - 60 12 1 00 
GET THE BEST! 
A Reverend Idol. - - - - - - Jas R ood & Co, 1 50 
Autobiography of the Rev. Luther Lee, D.D. - - Phillips & Hunt, NX 1 80 
Three in Norway. - - - - - - Two of Them Porter & Coates, Phila 1 To TH E A ME R ic AN 
A Manual of Sculpture. - - — 228 N 8 
Charlemagne. - ° — — — — a oun ED 
Illustrated. Fran klin 84. Lib., No. ag Flarper & Bros, NY ‘ UN 1 \ ERSAL CYCLOP IA. 
0 ‘ ohnson ‘ 
00 2 20 20 Entirely new and e edition. Complete in fifteen 
' Specimen pages of the work, with terms, free 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. Johonnot, author of Principles and Practice of application. ' Agents wanted. 


| Teaching,—is a book which pupils will find to 
We desire to call the special attention of our meet a want long felt. It furnishes thought- 


Address, S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 


readers to the Complete Cyclopedia of History, 
ancient and modern, now in course of publica- 
tion in parts, semi-monthly, to be completed 
in 36 parts, at 50 cents each, by Henry J. John- 
son, New York; F. P. Shumway, General New- 
England Agent, 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
This Treasury of Universal History will con- 
tain 85 full-page illustrations, on steel and 
wood, by eminent foreign and American ar- 
tists, and over 2,300 pages of text on extra su- 
perfine paper. It contains an Historical Rec- 
ord of All Nations, from the earliest period to 
the present time. Parts I. and II. are now 
ready, and commence the narrative with the 
ancient empires and the primitive civilization 
of the earth. Each nation and country is the 
subject of a separate account, which gives 
clearly and accurately all the important events 
of its history. The American portion of this 
work is by the well-known author of many 
popular historical works, Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
D.D. To teachers and students of history this 


reading to those engaged in the study of geog- 
raphy. 


THE term hydra may be used to represent 
any manifold evil. If you would battle suc- 
cessfully with this many-headed monster of 
disease, you will find it expedient to keep Mrs. 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound always at 
hand.—Dr. Banning. 


WE invite special attention to the following 
announcement of John R Anderson & Co., 55 
Chambers St., N. T.: Teachers and others who 
intend to be occupied a part of the summer can 
find no more useful and agreeable employment 
than in handling Marion Harland’s excellent 
new book published by John Anderson & Co.; 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, General Agents for 


New England. For full particulars address 
the publishers; or, if employment is desired in 
the New-England field, address Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 


D. Loturop & Co 1 Boston, generously offer 


work will be found of the greatest value, end |/ree to teachers a handsome Calendar for 1882, 


supplies a want for the general reader of a sen- 
sible reference-book on history. See card in 
THE JOURNAL of this week. Agents wanting 
employment should address the publisher, or 
Mr. Shamway, New- England Agent, 21 Brom- 
field Street, for terms, etc. 


Tux unhappy wife who suffers from the pet- 
ulance and ill-humor of a nervous husband, 
should name the real cause in her complaint to 
the court, or remove that nervousness by pre- 


senting the defendant with Dr. Benson’s Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. 


THERE are many difficulties in working with 
poor blackboards. it is difficult to make 
smooth, clear marks; it is difficult to see them; 
it is difficult to find room on the boards for the 
work you waut to put on; it is difficult to erase 
without getting covered with chalk-dust and 
breathing large quantities of it; it is difficult 
to keep your temper; it is difficult to accom- 
plish any satisfactory work; it is difficult to 
keep such boards in repair without great ex- 


pense. One thing it is not difficult to do, —it 
is not difficult to get J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
Street, Buston, by his system of biackboard to 
sweep away all of the above-mentioned difficul- 
ties as surely as the mighty river sweeps all 
impurities to the sea. 


Tux attention of our readers is called to Miss 
Helene Hesse’s removal of her Educational Bu- 
reau to 36 West 21st street. Mrs. E. Miriam 
Coyriere, who for some time has been connected 
with Mr. John Gould in the school furniture 
business, has associated herself with Miss 
Hesse, and as both ladies are favorably known 
among the educational public, we have no 
doubt of their success in conducting their 
agency. We understand that a Schoo! Furni- 
ture Department has been added to the agency, 
where Gould’s Frames can be found. Mrs. 


Coyriere has had eminent success in presenting 
Gould’s excellent Arithmetical Frame to the 
educational public, and we commend her to the 
favor of all who may need her services in her 
new relations. 


Proressor Cyr, while continuing to edit Le 
Républicain, devotes a portion of his time to 
teaching. He remains in Boston this summer, 
and will attend, particularly, teachers who wish 
to improve in French. See advertisement. 

In Tue JouRNAL of this week will be found 
the announcement of several very valuable 
new books just published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, which are of special interest 
to teachers and students. The Geographical 
Reader, compiled and edited by one of the fore- 


which has always been sold for 50 cents. It is 
a Proverb Calendar, compiled by the Rev. Asa 
Bullard, and is beautiful in design and con- 
tains a secular and sacred proverb for each day 
in the year. This pleasing gift will be delivered 
to all teachers who call and leave their address 
at the Publishing House, 32 Franklin Street, 
Boston, or by mail on receipt of two three-cent 
stamps. 

ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop atthe Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 


Mr. K. N. WAsHBURN has charge of the 
school-book interests of Porter & Coates in 


New York. He is to be found at their New 
York agency, 6 Bond Street. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
Vi WS, Kooks Pablished in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreiga Languages (Oriental, ete., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Bouks, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send f. talogu 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 


373 21 BAROLAY STREET, NEw York. 


w. 4 L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. ¥., 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.— Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Instruments and M (144 pp) 
— 


Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. 
R. and Chemical Apparseas (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & co., 
(1) 924 Ohestwat Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


most educators of New York State, — James 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
164 Catalogues on application. cow 
PHONOGRAPH honetic Shorthand 
Catalogue of works, with Phouographic aad 
Illustr. beginners, sent on 0 
dress, Benn , Cincinnati, O. 


utation, ultimate — A splen 


74 and 76 Beekman Street, New Tork. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academie, 


They save time; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken theely home interest ; they are ; 
they provide the jas | best and che t method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
PF. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Reuts and ls 
hool Properties. 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is „ No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forums, 
and the “‘EDUOATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for stamp. Address 

— DEMON, Manager, 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


EsTABLISHED 1873. 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make ony — cen in 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 
preparation. 


@™ Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. V. City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll „ schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
department of instruction; 

parents. Call on or address 


240 (1) 2 Square, New York. 
REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, nos. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Post-Office 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the —— 
term, or for the year commencing in September, s ould 
Ap- 


esses for eve 
good schools 


ster now, in order to secure the best places. 
plication Form mailed for — Committees and 
others wanting teachers please call or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL Hist. CHARTS. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Aids Teachers in ies Situations. 

2. Provides Well-qualified Teachers for any position 
without charge. 

3. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School Properties. 

‘Teachers’ application-form sent for stamp. Address 


368 A. LOVELL & 00., 40 Bond St., New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New Verk. 
Teachers and Professors provided with positions 
Families, Colleges, and Behoole with 
families: Hon, Hamilton Fish: Hon. Wa. A. 
H am . 
urniture 1-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’s ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schoo ami- 
lies with ‘thoroughly competent Professors, Princ, 
and Teachers. — * going abroad or to the country 
ly suited with superior Tutors, panions, 
END 
8-22 1199 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th 3 V. 


A man of successful ex lence i 
WA NTED. teaching, who is desirous a 
ing a Boys Boarding School, to take the position of 


bend master in a school of long standing and high 5 cts. each 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We have now on our list a large number of calls, and 
are able to refer nearly all our applicants to suitable 
vacancies as soon as they register. We still need man 
good teachers. Send stamp for application-form an 
testimonials. 


Special Teachers Wanted. 

LADIES.—One for Drawing, French, and perhaps 
Music, in Pensylvania ; one for Piano, Organ, Vocal 
Masic, and Elocation in New Jersey; one for Painting 
Drawing, German, and French in Tennessee; one for 

Music in Kentucky; one for French in Georgia. 
GENT LEMEN.—Prof of Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
man in Pennsylvania ; Academy Teacher (Baptist) in 
Pennsylvania; Prin. Colored School in Virginia ; suc- 

cessful Teacher of History, in Pennsylvania. 
I.. . 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 
best positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 
sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 


The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
every grade ; first-class Teachers from the East 
to take important positions in Families, Public 
Schools,-Academrtes, Seminaries, and Colleges, 
and to act as Superintendents in the West and 
South; and all Eastern Teachers who desire 
employment and preferment at home, as the 
New-England Campaign for the ensuing year 
is about to open. Several important positions 
for first-class Teachers of Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be filled. 


The N. B. Bureau of Education is pre- 
pared to supply, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 
talent, who have had successful experience in 
teaching; also, to furnish competent Elocu- 
tionists to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencement 
exercises, and to give public entertainments. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 

16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


A very valuable School Property, with the good-will of 
a prosperous school, admirably located in one of the 
Western States. Said property consists of two large 
buildings, with dormitory facilities for 65 students. 
Board can also be obtained in private families, With 
no larger attendance than during the current year, the 
owner and manager of said school who will devote his 
own time to the work will realize from $5,000 to $6,000 
fit per annum. Yet the entire property is offered 
OF and Of PAY ORCUTT 
Manager N. —— of Education, 


wley Street, 

A College Graduate 

Who has studied especially to fit himself to teach the 
Ancient and Modern Languages, and who can give en- 
tirely satisfactory testimouials of suceessful experience 
and fitness for a ae Professorship or Princi 

of Academy or High 7 — is open to an engagemen 

— 


not less than 
at once, HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


ARD BUBRERB PENHOLDERS. Best 
made. Long one holders, with or without flange. 
Sold everywhere at 25, 30, and 85 cts. for the 3 sizes; 
mammoth long r made only by us, 50 cts, ; and 16 
other styles at half price, f. e., 18. 18, 18, and 52 
6 18-ct. is the largest size obtainable else- 
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Hawley ., 


where, Add Let. each for postage; 5 at once, post-free, 
athalf price. Full-size Li Ar- 


— — ——p— — — 
| — 
— — — — 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
both Field and Office use. Be = 
| 
— — 
0 
~ 
| 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
Trotte in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THe JOURNAL OF 


EpucaTIoN, Boston, Mass. 


Tue well-known publishers, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, of Philadelphia, have established a 
general agency for their educational publica- 
at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, in the same 


— 


building with R. S. Davis & Co. T. W. Gil-| 


son, Esq., @ gentleman of wide experience in 
the school-book-agency business has been ap- 
pointed general agent. School-officers and 
teachers will be cordially welcomed by Mr. 
Gilson at his new office, Among the valuable 
standard educational publications of J. B. 
Lippineott & Co. are, Worcester’s Dictiona- 
ries; Popular Series of Readers, by Marcius 
Wilson; Cutter’s Series of Physiologies; San- 
fords’ Analytical Arithmetics; Sanford’s Ele- 
mentary Algebra; Haldeman’s Etymology ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series; Atwater’s 
Elementary Logic ; Leed’s Histories of the 
United States; Derry’s History of the United 
States; Wickersham’s Educational Works ; 
Long’s Primary Grammar; Schmitz’s German 
Grammar; Walker’s Science of Wealth. Lib- 
eral rates for examination and introduction. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 

L. Prane & Co., Boston, have several new 
plaques which are very beautiful, embracing 
subjects in flowers, landscapes, and figures from 
some of our best painters. Two subjects are 
roses, from paintings by G. C. Lambdin, one 
of the first flower-painters in this country. 
There are, also, Cupid and Psyche,” after 
Riedel, and landscapes by Benjamin Champ- 
ney. These goods are very heavily mounted 
and varuished, so as to exactly resemble porce- 
lain, but are more lasting than those A that 
material, because they are not easily broken. 


For announcement of Summer Institute in 


New Hampshire, see another column of Tux 
JouBNAL of this issue. 
— The turned-up points for easy movement, 
For graceful ease and writing quick, 
Present in pens the last improvement, 
Tecumseh, Choctaw, Telegraphic. 


And all of Esterbrook’s make. 


‘WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Prono 
THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
oF BosTon: | Wercesters Kew 
Spelling-BOOk. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell 
Written, Elementary, -Book. 
and Primary. Ete., Rec., Ete. 
{ 
AB ive 


2 


J.Estey x 
Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catal 
with full descriptions of many ele- 


gant and varied styles sent free. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos, 
Hazelton Pianos, 


608 WasHineTon Sr., Boston, Mass. 


END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
8 Address NEW- ENGLAND PUB. oo. 
16 Hawley B., Boston, 


un- and adopted by the “ | 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKe 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhena, Ire 
regular and Painfal Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 
Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect, It is a great help in pregnancy, and ro- 

lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY, 
on AL Weaknesses of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
Kurs it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 


("KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 


Find Great Relief in Its Use. 
. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
predate of, (rom, the 
che system. As marvellous in results as the 


t Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price of either, $1, Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet, Mention this Paper. 

cure 
4 of the 
Sold by all Drusgists. @® 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to 


Address F. O. Men- 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— It was a starry night in June, the air was 
soft and still, 

When the minute men from Cambridge came 
and gathered on the bill; 

And every heart rose high with hope as fear- 
lessly we said, 

**We will be numbered with the free or num- 
bered with the dead. — F. S. Cozzens. 


— Forget injuries and remember benefits. 
If you grant a favor, forget it; if you receive 
one, remember it, 


—Gird thou our souls, O God of might! 
To battle for the true and right; 
And give us that Damascan blade 
Of faith and moral courage made. 
Thy living word be our command 
For forward march, or fearless stand, 
For bold resistance to the wrong 
In single hand or phalanx strong. 
This world is Thine to utmost bound, 
Tis not for Satan’s camping-ground ; 
We face the foe, we draw the sword, 
We join the army of the Lord. 
We lift our banners in Thy name, 
With holy zeal our hearts inflame 
To stand with Thee, in purpose strong, 
Till earth shall hear the angel-song. 


— Be brief; for it is as with sunbeams,—the 
more they are condensed the deeper they burn. 


— The charities that soothe, heal, and bless 
lie scattered at the feet of men like flowers, 


— A noble life is the best of creeds, 
And he shall wear a royal crown 
Who gives men a lift when they are down. 


— Always there is life while life lasts, which, 
rightly divined, implies a divine satisfaction. 


— Had we not faults of our own, we should 
— take so much pleasure to note them in 
others. 


— Immodest words admit of no defence, 
r want of decency is want of sense, 
— Roscommon. 


— He whose first emotion on the view of an 
excellent production is to undervalue it, will 
never have one of his own to show.— Aiken. 


— The man who feels certain that he will 
not succeed is seldom mistaken. 


— Every one is as God has made him, and 
oftentimes a good deal worse. — Rousseau. 


— Beware of desperate steps; the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 


From the Toledo Blade.] 


SURPRISING EFFECTS 
Extract of Celery and Chamomile 


UPON THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


AS INVARIABLY PRODUCED BY DR. 
O. W. CELERY AND 
CHAMOMILE PILLS, 

They have been tested time and time again, and 
always with satisfactory results. This preparation 
just meets the necessities of the case, Let me state 
just what my Pills are made to cure, and what they 
have cured and will cure: Neuralgia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Head- 
ache, Sleeplessness, Paralysis, and Dyspepsia. These 
diseases are all nervous diseases. Nervousness em- 
braces nervous weakness, irritation, despondency, mel- 
ancholy, and a restless, dissatisfied, miserable state of 
mind and body, indescribable. 

These are some of the symptoms of nervousness ; 
now, to be fully restored to health and happiness is 
a priceless boon, and yet, for 50 cents, you can satisfy 
yourself that there is a cure for ou, and for $5 00, at 
the very furthest, that cure can be fully secured. 
These Pills are all they are represented to be, and are 
guaranted to give satisfaction if used as directed, and 
will cure any case. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00. or six boxes for $2.50 to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


ls Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, f 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
2 SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on an parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists have it. Price$1. per package. 


bb bh b b b 


C. N. CrirrenTon, New York, is Wholesale A 
for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. we 


— — 
— — 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,“ 
for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.“ Price, 83.00. Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, 82.50. 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsToORY STORE, 


339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


8 Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 

rrespondence invited, 


CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 


Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 


363 tf 812 Broadway, New York. 
DEO VOLENTE. 
TS 


ts, 


Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


DINING Rooms 


FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 
76 SUMMER Sr., 


AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large Tables, giving each person plenty of 
room TO DINE comfortably. For NEATNEss and 
general CLEANLINESS, SUPERTORITY in QUALITY of 


MATERIAL and Cooking, promptness in serving, we 
are second to none. 24 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &. 


Maine. — Cowper. 
A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS,| DIRECTORY. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
6 For cmt or information, address, at New 
„I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Adress the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfi Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
Gxronb, GEORGIA 


Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G. 
Hayeoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


— — Iowa. Six of 
y. For esand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Guo. F. MaGoun. Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AT WOROESTER. * Sexes. 
entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882, 

Address . K. Russet, Principal. 


485: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon Berea, Boston. 


ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course o O years. 
vanced Course for r 
tor Circular or information, J. C. GReENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance exam 


ination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
0 Dartmouth Lrg Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 22 


SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D.B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance „June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both . 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman Pl., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


QANNE TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
2 For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go, GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent 
C8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 

APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and oon. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
7 Patronized dy half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOw, A. M., > 

PREPARATORY. 

‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
2 R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 

‘usiness. 1, Superior teachers. 2. Froellent o 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. 


drill. 7. Hlocution. 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


20D R SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
. — School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. 80 
AREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Insti and 
Commercial College. ¥.D. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best aud Largest ay ay Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for t 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 7 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, aud Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing full par- 
apply 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 


372 zz ellesiey, Mass. 


Chromo Cards with Temperance Mottoes. 


Well suited for school rewards. All prices up to 25 

at 50 cts., 75 ots. , and $1.00 per 100, 
20 cts. for specimens. Many sorts 
- 12 of these assorted sent at the 
y. Some of 


REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 
Handy strong. bandsome, cheap, Best. ( atalog, 


with cuts of 20 les, $6 to $60, free. New wien 


obtainable only of pr 


ö 
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JUST ISSUED, 


A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 


hical Descriptions and Explanations, from the best 
h Literature. 
meet the wants of Geographical Students. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


A Collection of ~ 
Writers in 8 


It 22 and unique in conception and 
execution. 

It is varied in style, and treats of every variety of 
geographical topic. 

It supplements the geographical text-books, and, 
by giving additional interest to the study, it leads 
the 1 to more ex ive geographical rending 
and research. 


Sample copy, for examination, will be forwarded, postpaid, to any teacher or school-officer, on receipt of 75¢. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Classified and arranged to 


It is not simply a collection of dry statistics and out- 
line descriptions, but vivid marrations of great 
literary merit, that convey useful information 
and promote general culture. 

It conforms to the philesephic ideas upon which 
the new education is based. 

, — selections are from the best standard auther- 
U 


— 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


(Educational Department ), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


On July ist J. B. Lipprscorr & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, will establish a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 
for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

In the meantime any communications sent to the 
above address will receive prompt attention. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
374 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ARMSTRONG'’S == 
be PRLMER 


UNITED 
STATES “== 
Book sent for Exami- HISTORY. 


nation, Post-pald, for 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishoers, Booksellers, Im 
S10 Walnut ., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative; Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory C on the Course of Anal- 
. HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Chas. 


American, from Ilith German Edited 
F. Himes, Fh. D., 
„Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, 
Our various catalogues, covering every 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in “spe of 
be world who will farnish his address. 22 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 
734 Broadway, 
CLARE. & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 
Auderseon’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s Mistery of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish and H 


her Lessons in — — 
Gutchisen’s yaiene. 


hysiclegy and H 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
Hasan S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


New Inductive Arithm atis 


CLAN DO LEACH, N 
8. K BEEDE, Dabuques Agents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin q., NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 
six months to March |, 1882. 

Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 

; Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 
idsummer-Night’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 


Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; | X. 


Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 
Henry IV; 2 Henry IV Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well that Ends Well; Coriolanus ; Cymbeline ; 
Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of indsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 
for Circular. ©. STOOKIN, 4 for New Eng., 

00 47 Franklin St.. Boston. Massa. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


ooks for 
AMERICAN PO 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arrap Henry CABOT Lop gk. 51.00. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. nom 
SAMUEL ELror, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
„fully illustrated. 75 cts. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. HopaGpon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Joseruine E. 
Hopapon. Leaflet P lets (for Teachers) 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per kage, 25¢.: Leaflets, 
or more packages, each 20¢. net. 
Special Rates for Introduction. 


WALL MAPS+t 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joux A. Borie, Manager. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne's Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 
& 00.8 


MACMILLAN 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiol 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Bes ony, 81.30 
* 1 in Elem. Chem try, 1.10 
Jenes Junior Course of Pr. Chemisiry, .70 
Jevon’s Kiementary Lessons in Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.410 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronemy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 2 22 Bond Street, New York. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & 00., 


18 & 20 Aster Piace, N. v. 

PUBLISH 
—— — — Readers. 

© Analytical Readers and Speliers. 
Readers. 

arren’s Class Word Speller. 
Arithmetics. 

© Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Coodrich’s History of U. 8. 
Campbelil’s Concise History of U. 8. 
Eliot’s “American Authors.” 
Balley’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 

Elieworth’s Copy-Books. 


W. 8. FORTESQUE & co., 


Publishers, Arch st., PHILADELPHIA. 
SADLER’S COUNTING - HOUSE ARITHMETIC, 


al 
bait arabesque, 510 pp., retail price, $2.2 
most complete treatise of t kind over r This 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Peyson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawi Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded 8 elling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com tien Boeks. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 

Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New- Agent, 
A. S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics 
is.), 750 822 
vols.), 
The Elemen: Ls 2 (30 vols.), 75 
The Adva Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s 30 
— — 
ome a 0 
English Classic. for Schools, 1.50 
Ireiand’s Pocket 75 
lemm’s Poesie fur Haus und esel, 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, E Msthetics, and 
teurtevant’s Eco 1. 78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. us. 9.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 73 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbury's 
66 


Eaton’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
Elementary Arithmetic; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 

Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 

Stene’s History of England; 

Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 

Mieservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, Spellers. 
NEW YORK, Dunglison's Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ae, — Com — er. 
erhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
CHICAGO. Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
— — Trigonom. 
aub’s Language Series. 
183 Westminster N. gummere's Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson's Political Economy. 
fl. J. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


National Subscription Agenc 
Oldest of the in the U.S. N 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send 
stamp for E * ogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HOW | 
10 
SAVE 
MONEY. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia. 


1 THE sy 1 TIONAL SERIES. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Brooks Normai Mathematical 

n rith. Course ‘ental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ing 4 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. — 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
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Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys te the Above. cow 


Vol. XV.—No. 24. 


— — 


— 


MUSIC BOOKS BY 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books that 
are purely Américan in design and composition, 


is a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are capable 
of being made most attractive. Will soon be given, 
Miss Annie Cary taking the principal role. 


a legend of the Crusades. 

46th Psalm BUCK, 

Joseph's Bondage 


Belshazzar ($1.00), By BUTTERFIELD, 


Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one Fare 
tian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, 
proper costuming, may made magnificent. The 
music is good, and either is well worth giving. 


New Flower Queen 


Picnic ($1.00). By THOMAS. 
Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season. ‘ 


Redemption Hymn 8. Pas uz. 
will be most — to choirs and 1e = 
4 book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


For Public Schools. 


The National Temperance Seciety publish 
the following Valuable Works for Public School use : 


The Temperance Lesson-Book. 

By B. W. RICHARDSON, M. A., M. D., LL. D., F. R.. 

12 mo, 220 pages. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a series of short lessons on alcohol and its 
action on the body, accompanied with suitable ques- 
tions, designed for study in public and private schools, 
and reading in schools and families. This book has 
jast been published in Engiand, and has been every- 
where received with great favor. Dr. Richardson 
well known as the author of the Cantor Lectures “ On 
Alcohol,“ and is one of the ablest physicians in the 


world, 
Alcohol and Hygiene. 


AN ELEMENTARY LkSSON-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
12mo, 234 pages. By JULIA COLMAN, author of 
“The Catechism on Alcohol,” Juvenile Temper- 
ance Manual, etc. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

The great question of temperance, the relations of 
alcohol to health, are here set forth simply, neat, 
and comprebensively. What is alcohol? how is it 
made? and what effect does it have upon those who 
take much or little under varions circumstances? are 
the main questions, treated as fully as could be ex- 

in a book of this size. The questions at the 
m of every page are so planned as to draw out, in 
the answers of the scholars, the most important facts. 


Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
371-d 58 Reade Street, New York. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 
Minide’s Mechanical Drawing, 8vo, 64 00 
Geometrical 12m0, 2.00 
Plattoer’s — Aualysis, deo, 5.00 
Pynchon Chemical Physica, 12mo, 3.00 


Jones’ Exp’! Organic Chemistry, 12mo, 1.00 
Jeffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Plympten’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 12mo, 1.50 


NOW READY. The Third Appendix to 


DANA'S DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. 


This third Appendix to the fifth edition of Dana's 
System of Mineralogy completes the work to Jan., 1882 
including fall descriptions of all new species announ 
since the of the last Appendix (1875), amount 
ing to fully 300,—also references to all important Min- 
eralogical articles published since that date. 

The names of all species, new and old, are arranged in 
alphabetical order, and references are given both tothe 
System and to the Appendixes I. & II., — Appendix III. 
Bibliography includes» list of Mineralogical 

ogra udes a e 
works published since 1875. 

APPENDIX m. 8vo, Limp Cloth, $1.50. 
Also bound in one volume, 

APPENDIXES I., II. & III. Svo. Limp Cloth, 2.00. 

DANA’S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY, (complete 

to 1882). 2 vols., Sve. * 2 e 10,00. 
<a Will be sent, prepaid mail, on the receipt of 
2 price. 2 Descriptive ot our 
cations 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Fl., N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
st. 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geemetry. 


GILDEBSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., dc. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art and Epvoatiowat 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 


of 
Coating ant schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES, 


27% inches by 36 inches, containing 


Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 


Edited by A. S. PACKARD, In., 
Professor of Geology and Zodlogy, Brown Univ., and editor of The American Naturalist ; author of Zohlogy, ote 


The Diagrams are to be 
128 pages octavo, by PROPESSOM — 


by @ text-book, ‘FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,” 


ms are arranged in the form of — 1 and 
tions of American, Silurian and Devonian Animals, especial ‘ 
Animals, by Profesor B. Cops, H. F. OSBORN, andthe 


contain a number of original restora- 
iferous, Jurassic, and Tertian Vertebrate 
itor, with restorations in the text. 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and book, postage paid, 86.0@. Address all orders to 


work has received the unqualitied indorsem °s Natural History Series. For schools 
principals of numerous Cowsmercial and Animals and represented in their 
ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re. haturnl colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
2 of tw „ Cireulars of this and other | n. 
text-books sent | Prang’s American Chromes. 
* 
— 


THE .PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH co., Providence, R. I. 
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